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A WOMAN OF THE FAR NORTH LIEUTENANT PEARY A“MAN Of THE POLAR REGIONS 























THE FAMOUS ARCTIC EXPLORING SHIP, THE “WINDWARD,” OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION 


PEARY’S RETURN FROM THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


Lieutenant Robert E. Peary (now elevated to the rank of Commander), arrived at Sydney, Cape Breton, on September 18, after a four years’ sojourn in the 


His vessel, the ‘‘Windward,”’ left NewYork: on July 2, 1898, taking him as far as Sabine, where he made his headquarters. The 


Arctic regions. 
Lieutenant Peary has gone further north than any other American, 


“Windward” again took her way northward the past summer to bring him back. 


having reached the latitude of 84 degrees and 17 minutes last spring, or within 343 geographical miles of the Pole: According to rumor this ts 
his last attempt to reach the Pole, after spending almost twentygyears of his life in the effort. One unhappy feature of the expedition 
-alone remains to be explained: the sensational abandonment of Dr. T. S. Dedrick last year and his. enforced sojourn with the Eskimos 


(SEE PAGE 8) 














All Roads are alike to 


The Oldsmobile 


Dependable for service every day in the year, in every land, in 
every climate, anywhere, everywhere—built to run and does it. 

The pioneer and practical ideal in motor vehicles—the perfected 
automobile. The lowest price reliable automobile on the market. 


In a class by itself—The Oldsmobile enjoys popular confidence 
by deserving it. 


Price $650 
at Factory 


The Best Thing 
on Wheels 


SELLING AGENTS 


138 W. 38th St., 
New York 


Oidsmobile Co., 


C. H. Johnson, 55 So. Forsyth St., 
2 Atlanta, Ga. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha 
W. C. Jaynes Auto. Co., 
873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., 
Denver 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave., 
Houston, Texas 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St., 
5 San Francisco 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., 
Minneapolis 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Buronne St., 
a New Orleans, La. 
F. E. Giibert, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nat’! Capital Automobile Co., 
1124 Connecticut Ave., Washington 
Quaker City Au Co., 
13 . Broad St., Philadelphia 
H. 8. Shattuck & Son, 
239 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburg 
Oldsmobile Company, 411 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 
William E. Metzger, 265 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 
Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., 
293 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis 
Rochester Automobile Co., 170 South Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jas. B. Seager, Tuscan, Ariz. 
Sutciffe & Co., 411 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


Write Dept. R for Illustrated Descriptive Book telling all about it 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





The trouble with 
most clothes is the 
difference between 
their appearance g 
when you first wear J-' 
them and the way they 
look afew months later 
—particularly the coats. & 
Most of them sag and A 

/ wrinkle, the lapels get out 
] of place and the whole 
i] garment loses its style and y 

shape. Consequently, it does not fit, 

When you buy your clothes for this Fall and Winter, ask your 
/; clothier to explain the features of our PATENTED SHarg RETAIN- 
/ nc Garments, to be had only in 
if 


‘ Kuppenheimer 


Guaranteed 
Clothes | $40.00 


Fully explained in our Review of Fashions, an illustrated book 
showing the newest ideas in men’s suits and overcoats. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING VOL. XX 
OF THE REVIEW—IT’S FREE 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


Americ..’s Leading Clothes Makers 
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he sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little 

child. Its sKin is exquisitely delicate, like the 
bloom of a ripe peach. Imagine washing a peach 
with colored and perfumed soap! Next to pure water, 
Ivory Soap is the purest and most innocent thing for 
a child’s sKin. No chemicals! No free alKali! Just 
a soft, snow-white puff of down, which vanishes ine 
stantly when water is applied. 


IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first prize of Six 
Hundred Dollars in an artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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There Is a Difference 


I | BETWEEN 
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| and the other kind 
claimed to be just 
as good. Its exclu- 
sive designs, perfec- 
tion of cutting and 
brilliancy make 
Libbey Cut Glass 
as much superior to 
other makes as a 
diamond 1s superior 
to a quartz crystal. 


The name 


Libbey 


engraved on cach piece ts a 
guarantee of artistic 
perfection 
Book <*Things Beautiful’’ 


on request 


THE LIBBEY GLASS Co. 
Dept.I Toledo, Ohio 
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ITHIN TWO MONTHS, TWO 
Polar expeditious have been abandoned. 
Peary’s failure was not as conspicuous as Mr. Baldwin’s. 
The older explorer reached a latitude of 84.17 before his 


MUCH-DISCUSSED 
Licutenant 


further progress was checked by perilous obstacles on the 
ice of the Polar Sea. But 84.17 means nothing at all to the 
mind of the average man who doesn’t know the latitude of 
his own village. But, considered from the standpoint: of 
scientific men, the expedition was not a failure in the sense 
Baldwin's luckless adventure and even Nansen’s much-lauded 
attempt were failures. Peary has succeeded ‘at oue time, or 
another in mapping a large part of Greenland, and he has 
increased the general store of exact information on the life, 
climate and sea currents of the Arctic region, It is hardly 
probable that he will undertake another expeditivu, 





ONSIDERABLE CAPITAL HAS BEEN MADE RE- 

cently by alarmists and trouble-mongers concerning the 
attitude of his Impenal Majesty of Germany toward this 
country, and particularty his intentions toward the faction- 
racked island of Hayti—a garden-spot of the West Indies, 
if left to the devices of nature and undisturbed by the po- 
litical disagreements of man. Unfortunately, that particular 
garden-spot has been shamefully uprooted by its irresponsible 
inhabitants, and calls aloud for the firm, restraining hand of 
established authority. 
correspondent of COLLIER’S WEEKLY who has spent many 
months investigating the true state of affairs in this almost 
unknown island (which contains a territory almost as exten- 


In this issue appears an article by a 


sive as Cuba), and who sets down frankly the deductions 
he draws from the wretched state of affairs now existing. The 
utter impossibility of any ill-feeling arising between the United 
States and the fatherland of millions of the best inhabitants 
of our country is made apparent in Mr, Chattield-Taylor’s able 
leading article in this issue, which brings vividly to mind the 
indissoluble ties supposed to be affected by the possibly hasty 
but certainly conscientious action of a righteously wrathful 
German sailor, who very properly felt disinclined to put up 
with any ‘‘nonsense”’ in a quarter of the globe whose climate 
couduces to hasty action through maltreatment of the liver. 
With nations, as with individuals, a fomenter of strife should 
be promptly suppressed, and the big brothers of the guardian 
of peace should offer a vote of thanks to the energetic police- 
man on the beat—be he of whatever nationality. - ‘The rebel 
admiral had committed an act of piracy and was properly 
punished as a pirate. In the same circumstances an Ameri- 
ean naval commavder would have pursued the same course. 
The case 1s identical with our suppression of the rebellious 
Brazilian admiral’s taste for stopping and seaiching Ameri- 
can ships at Rio Janeiro. The episode has been of, practical 
benefit in convincing soldiers of fortune of the danger of in- 
terferivg with commerce. Weare enforcing the same lesson 
by guarding the railway in Panama with marines. 





HE LATEST INTERVIEW WITH MR. CROKER 

affords an idyllic picture of the great man in the retire- 
ment of his English home. He is done forever with prac- 
tical politics, he says. His horses, his dairy and the vari- 
ous other peaceful interests of Moat House fill up the meas- 
ure of his activity and his ambition., His temper is now 
purely philosophic as becomes a man who has played a great 
part and is at last taking his well-earned rest, happy in the 
approval of a good conscience. Naturally he betrays a little 
self-satisfaction, proper to all truly great and successful men 
at his time of life. But his tone is serene and passionless. 
Only once does he evince the slightest irritation, *‘touchin’ 
on and appertainin’ to’’ his whilom friend Mr. Devery. The 
philosophic habit is difficult of acquirement by one who has 
led an unusually strenuous life, and so this slight lapse of 
Mr. Croker’s will be easily pardoned to him. Never a euphe- 
mist, it was to be expected that.he would express lis dis- 
agreement with Mr. Devery in the most positive terms, The 
incident a little impairs the fine dignity of Mr. Croker in his 
present enviable circumstances ; but it is not material, and it 
is quickly forgotten in contemplating the permanent retire- 
ment of the great man. That is indeed a fact of such un- 
mingled blessedness as to dispense with any minor and less 
pleasurable consideration. 





HE PRESIDENT WAS OBLIGED TO ABANDON HIS 
trip through the West on September 23 because of the 
appearance of a slight abscess’on the leg necessitating an 
operation. The abscess was a consequence of the collision 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 
ous one, but it caused considerable uneasiness throughout the 
At the time of writing the wound was healing, but 
0 


The operation was in no respect a seri- 


country. 


the physician had insisted upon the President abandoning his 
tour and resting for a week or ten days. The interruption of 
the tour was a disappointment to the President, who seemed 
to enjoy travelling at breakneck speed and making five or six 
speeches a day, and to the public, who have been reading his 
addresses with keen interest if not always with sympathy. 
His later utterances on the subject of trusts were not as 
He pleaded for a ten- 
We 
venture to suggest that this is not the quality the President 


radical as the New England speeches. 
der and Christian campaign against the combinations. 


likes to see exhibited in his favorite pastimes of war and foot- 
ball, and that he would not have got very far up San Juan 
Hill if he had felt charitably toward the Spaniards who occu- 
pied that eminence. At Indianapolis he discussed the tariff 
question, It is generally known that his views on this sub- 
ject have never been in accord with those of. the high protec- 
tion wing of the party. But in Speaker Henderson’s refusal 
to accept a renomination for Congress, in the revolt of the 
**beet sugar Senators,’’ and in various other ways the Presi- 
dent has been made to feel the power of the protectionists, 
and he dealt very amiably with the tariff. It must be treated 
as a business proposition, he said. It would be unwise to 
imake violent and radical changes at intervals of cvery few 
years. . The tariff ought to be taken out of polities and re- 
adjusted to mect the present needs of the country by a non- 
partisan board of experts, but nothing should be done in vio- 
lation of the ‘tavowed determination to protect the interests 
of the American producer, be he business man, wage-worker 
or farmer.”’ 





OME MEASURE OF THZ INTENSITY OF 
feeling against the trusts was afforded by 
New York Republican State Convention. <A 


PUBLIC 
the recent 
Mr. 
Sheldon of New York City was a candidate for the position 


certain 
of Lieutenant-Governor. He was just the sort of man that 
the real politicians like to nominate, for that sort of | place. 
He was rich and he was liberal. Senator Platt promised him 
But the 
newspapers discovered that: Mr. Sheldon had been connected 


the nomination; Governor Odell was his fmend. 
with the formation of various trusts. The connection was 
slight and had long ago ceased, but there was enough truth 
in the statement to arouse the irg of ‘‘up-State’’ Republicans, 
who deluged the leaders with protests against the nomination, 
Governor Odell, who takes a very light interest in the cam- 
paign against the trusts, but is too good a politician to be 
indifferent to auy manifestation of popular feeling, compelled 
Mr. Sheldon to withdraw from the race, which he did, sadly 
and reluctantly, and to the infinite chagrin of. the minor 
orders of political workers. The incident is more important 
than it seems, for it has emphasized in the minds of the 
politicians the practical necessity of responding to the popu- 
lar outery against the trusts. They have been disposed to 
hope that the agitation would blow: over, and so it imght 
have done if the activities of ambitious financiers had been 
But the 
attempt to create trusts among the dealers in the actual neces- 
sities of life has given a new turn to the situation. It has 
Business men and 


confined to such products as steel and locomotives. 


disturbed others besides the. politicians. 
financiers. throughout the country have begun ‘to awaken to 
the fact that *‘combinations of capital’? are not a limitless 
benetit to the country.. This is one of the reasons why the 
so-called ‘beef trust’’ has halted. -It is uo doubt an enter- 
prise fraught with great possibilities of good to the public. 
We must believe it, for the promoters tell us so. But per- 
sons who are not interested in the profits of the proposed 
combination cannot regard with complete equanimity a 
scheme that makes absolute the power of a small body of 
men to regulate the price of the country’s food. - If they 
were the philanthropists they would have us believe, the 
vase might be different. But in their management of the 
informal combination that has existed for years they have 
displayed n6 great altruism, but have piled up huge fortunes 


by vigorously squeezing both producer and consumer. 





ECRETARY HAY’S CIRCULAR ON THE ROU- 
manian Jews has met with almost unanimous approval 


in the press on both sides of the Atlantic. But there are 


‘censors who hold diplomacy to be a form of high art beyond 


the control or use of common humanity, and they think the 
Secretary has made a mistake. We are glad to say that very 
few people in this country will agree with them. The Secre- 
tary protested against the oppression of the Jews by Rou- 
mania on two grounds: first, because it inflicted on‘ this 
country a forced immigration of pauperized refugees; sec- 
ondly, because the oppression is of such a nature as to call 
for intervention by the powers on the ground of humanity. 


208078 


It is needless to say that the circular is correct in form auc 
that it has been sent through the proper diplomatic channc| 
We cannot see how the power of the State Department could 
be more wisely exercised than in just such a case as this one. 
The protest is in keeping with the finest traditions of our gov- 
ernment, which has not always hesitated from motives of 
policy to raise its voice in behalf of oppressed races. The 
circular has generally increased the esteem in which Secre- 
tary Hay is held by the country, and it has aroused publie 
sentiment to a point where the Roumanian Government must 
take heed of the disgust of the world with its position. 





= ST. LOUIS AN’ ENERGETIC PROSECUTING AT- 
torney has been spreading dismay among bribers and 
takers of bribes. He has forced a confession from one of 
the latter company. A number of dishonest legislators are 
in jail or have confessed by flight. Also there is dismay in 
the places where the managers of corporations gather, and 
several “‘leading citizens’? expect to exteud their vacations 
indefinitely. As usual, the scandal is connected with the 
grant of public franchises, a source of dishonesty so prolific 
that it is no wonder many men who would resent the name 
of socialist are beginning to think that these rights never 
Nine- 
tenths of the corruption of public bodies is traceable to the 


should be permitted to pass to private ownership. 


Whether this is true 
But the fact 
is worth noting; that the industrious gentleman who organ- 
ized corruption in a Western City Council and a Western 


corporate control of public property. 
of America alone, we are not prepared to say. 


State Legislature has gained coutrol of exceptionally valuable 
franchises in a foreign capital where the integrity of public 
officials is supposed to be above suspicion; and this in spite 
of the fact that his interesting career included a short stay 11 


the pemtentiary. Has the promoter changed his metiwds, 


the leopard his spots? Or is the granting of franchises 1) 
same ugly business, inviting the same sort of vicious ente: 


prise everywhere? 





PEAKER HENDERSON’S REFUSAL TO ACCEPT A 
renomination for Congress was a shock to the Republica 
The 
tempted to induce the Speaker to reconsider his defermiua- 
tion, but’ Mr. Henderson was obdurate. 


leaders and a surprise to the country. President at 
His action seems 
to have been the direct result of the stand taken by the Iowa 
State Convention on tariff revision, of which mention has been 
made in:this column. Governor Cummins, who leads ihe 
tight for 


was generally felt that in some way the plaiform adopted 


a reduced tariff, is hostile to the Speaker, and it 


by the convention was a slap at Mr. Henderson and his 
friends. 
sore by a variety of personal affronts in Congress and 


The wounds of the political battle were made more 
else- 
where until the Speaker’s temper got the better of his ambi 
tion and he fled. This is the story briefly told. 
statement Mr. Henderson says: ‘‘After an age spent in fight- 


In a public 


ing for my country, State and district, 1 cannot acquiesce in 
administering free-trade’ poison to cure the trust evil, whieh I 


abhor.’? Mr. Henderson may live to fight another day, but 
the circumstances of his Hight have done anything but honor 


to his valor aud his dignity. 





- yaahagain TELLER OF COLORADO HAS AT LENGTH 


come out openly and irrevocably as a Democrat. | Up to a 


few weeks ago, although a Democrat in fact, so far as his 
vote and influence gave lim a party name, he had not 
Technically, 


suppose, -he was a ‘Silver Republican’’; indeed, he was 


formally connected himself with the party. we 
the 
Silver Republican party. The rest of it practically passed out 
of existence with the eclipse of the issue that made it. But 
at a Democratic convention in Colorado early in August the 
Senator offered a formal profession of faith in the following 
words: ‘i came here particularly to connect myself in the 
most public manner possible with the Democratic organiza- 
tion.’? The Colorado Democrats reciprocated by nominating 
He was first elected to 
the office in the wonderful year of 1876, when Colorado was 
admitted to the Umon, and he continued a faithful, if more 
or less independent, champion of the principles of the Repub- 


him to sueceed himself as Senator. 


lican party until 1896, when with tears in his eyes he went 
out of the St. Louis convention. It is interesting to observe 
that, although silver has long since ceased to be a lively 
political issue, few of the public men who left the Repub- 
lican party because it would not indorse free coinage have 
returned to their old allegiance. On the other hand, most of 
the *‘Gold Democrats’’ who bolted in 1896 have returned or 


are trying to get back to the fold. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE TRAINING AND ABILITIES 
OF GERMAN DIPLOMATS WHICH WILL PROVE OF IMME- 
DIATE INTEREST TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC— AND 
WHICH ARE RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO “THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT—IN THE POSSIBLE EVENT OF 
A CONTROVERSY ARISING BETWEEN THE NATION 
I American country he would send as his agent a man who 

spoke Spanish and understood the customs and character 
of the people; but when the American Government wishes to 
negotiate business of state with a foreign nation it will, in all 
probability, send as its representative a man who has no pre- 
vious knowledge of the language or customs of the country to 
wlich he is accredited. ‘‘C’est beau, mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre,’’ as a French general remarked of the Charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava. In other words, it is a blunder 
for a practical nation like ourselves not to be represented 
abroad by practical_-men tramed in the art and methods of 
diplomacy. And this is not always the case. 

As the first evidence of the qualification of the German 
Ambassador and his staff for the work in hand .it is only 
necessary to call attention to the fact that: there is‘not a 
single member of the embassy who. does’ not possess a'thor- 
ough and practical knowledge of. the English-language. But 
a knowledge of foreign languages is merely one of the many 
qualifications required of a young German who aspires to 
enter the Imperial diplomatic service. 

Seventeen ‘years of systematic study to attain the rank of 
Secretary of Legation. Think of it! If the young American 
with political influence sufficient to obtain the envied ‘post of 
Secretary of Embassy, or Legation, would stop to realize how 
ill prepared he is to cope with his foreign colleagues he might 
consider diplomacy more of a public trust and less-of a***pri- 
vate snap’’; he might, at least, stop 'to.ask himself. if he-is 
qualified to act as the responsible secretary for,a, great nation 
in its negotiations with a foreign country, where those with 
whom he must come in contact have been ‘especially trained 
inethe art of diplomacy. - The. requirements ‘of ‘the ‘German 
diplomatic service may give some idea. of what this,'training 
means. 


F AN American merchant wished, to. sell goods in a South 


HOW THE GERMAN DIPLOMAT IS TRAINED 

There are three ways in which a candidate may enter the 
German service. I shall present the most usual first. The 
training begins at the age of nine, when the German boy en- 
ters the Gymnasium—not a place for physical exercise, but a 
school more comparable to the English: public schools like 
Eton and Harrow than to any in this country. The Gym 
nasium course occupies nine years, and, as it leads to the 
university, is the path to all professional careers. The 
discipline is severe and the course of study hard, so that 
when the young aspirant for diplomatic honors enters the 
university he is possessed of a sound groundwork in the 
classics and mathematics. The university course occupies 
three years, and after the candidate has passed the “‘refer- 
endar’’ examination, the real training for the diplomatic 
service begins; as he then enters upon his career an 
attaché of the Interior Department. For four years he re- 
mains in this department, studying German governmental 
and economical problems, so that, when at the end of that 
time he passes his ‘‘assessor’’ examination and enters the 
Foreign Office, he is thoroughly conversant. with the work 
and policy of his own government. A year is then spent in 
the Foreign Office at Berlin, where the candidate gains a 
knowledge of diplomatic methods and procedure, and at the 
end of that time he 1s given three months in which to pre- 
pare for his final examination. This exammation is held in 
French, the language of diplomacy, and when successfully 
passed the candidate attains, at last, the rank of Secretary of 
Legation, and his career as a diplomat begins, 

The second method of entering the service is the same as 
the first until the candidate has finished his university course, 
then, instead of entering the Interior Department, he becomes 
an attaché of the Foreign Office for the period of one years 
after which le is sent abroad as an attaché of an embassy or 
legation for a year’s service without pay. When this foreign 
service is finished, he obtaius a year’s leave of absence to pre- 
pare for his final examinations. These examinations, being 
both written and oral, are very severe, and are designed as a 
test of the candidate’s titness for his chosen profession. One 
of the written examinations, that 1n history, is held in the 
French language, while those in political economy and inter- 
national law take place iu German. The candidate is likewise 
examined orally in the above subjects by a commission consist 
ing of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Person- 
alien-Rath, and three others; among whom are the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Public Works and a prominent university 
professor. If this examination is satisfactorily passed, the 
candidate is gazetted as Secretary of Legation. 

The third manner of entering the service is very unusual 
and applies only to officers of the army, who being sent 
abroad in a diplomatic capacity without examination are 
permitted, after three years’ service and upon passing the 
above examination, to exchange to the permanent Diplomatic 
Service. In addition to the mental acquirements and periods 
of service already mentioned every candidate, no matter which 
route he has elected to take, must pass the scrutiny of the 
Personalien-Rath before his name can appear upon the list of 
German diplomats. The functions of this official, as his name 
implies—the literal translation of the title being Counsellor of 
Personalities—is to inquire into the moral and family antece- 
dents of each candidate. In other words, each aspirant tor a 
diplomatic post must be a man of good moral character and 
acceptable family connections, with a private income suffi- 
cient to support the dignity of his office. No cand-date will 
be accepted unless possessed of an annual income of at leust 





as 


EYE 


four thousand dollars, it being impossible for a German diplo- 
mat to live upon his pay in a manner befitting his-station. 


THE EMPEROR’S PATERNALISTIC INTEREST IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 

The German Diplomatic Service is Imperial—that is to 
Say, it is open to Prussians, Bavarians, Wiirtembetgers, 
Saxons, or representatives of any of the confederiited‘States 
of the Empire. A man may remain permanently.iathe:ser- 
vice through good behavior, but his promotion, depends: upon 
his efforts and capabilities. For the higher ‘and more desira- 
ble posts men of recognized mark are selected, so that a mem- 
ber of the service is kept constantly inspired to suécessful 
effort by the hope of future recognition, as he is:never aware 
of his exact standing in the service. As in the ease of offi- 
cers of the army and navy, the conduct of German diplomats 
is under the personal scrutiny of the Emperor, atid'‘When a 
member of the corps wishes to: marry a woman of? foreign 
birth the permission of his Imperial Majesty must be obtained. 
During the Chancellorship of Bismarck German diplomats 
were permitted to marry abroad after having obtained the 
Emperor’s permission, but owing to the danger of German 
‘diplomats being influenced by their foreign wives Chancellor 
;von. Caprivi established the rule that to.ask permissign~to 
marry a woman of foreign birth was tantamount, to -tender- 
ing a resignation. Later, however, this. drastic regulation 
was modified by Prince Hohenlohe, so that at’ ‘present a 
German diplomat may marry abroad upon obtaiingé the 
KEmperor’s consent. 1 TY oe 

The German Diplomatic and Consular Services are entirely 
separate, although both are under the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. There are, however, four consular posts 
which are invariably filled by a diplomat of the rank of First 
Secretary of the Embassy, namely, the consul-generalships 
at Cairo, Caleutta, Buda-Pesth, and Sofia, the reason for this 
being that all these posts are of a semi-diplomatic nature. 
Some nations use the term Diplomatic Agent for the repre- 
sentative accredited to a country whose ruler acknowledges 
the. suzerainty of another monarch, but Prince Bismarck 
denied the existence of such a title; hence the German 
representatives at Cairo, ete., are consuls-general, although 
such posts are invariably filled by members of the diplomatic 
service. For a first secretary of embassy to be gazetted at 
such a post is in the line of promotion, so the recent news- 
paper gossip to the effect that Baron von Sternberg, lately 
first Secretary in Washington, had been sent to Calcutta as 
a reprimand is untrue. In fact, I remember to have seen, a 
year or so ago, an official statement of his promotion from 
Washington to Calcutta, 

It is and has for many years been the policy of the German 
Emperor to promote the welfare of his people by every means 
in his power, and, astute statesman as he is, he realizes the 
value of a policy of ‘tpeace on earth and good-will toward 
men.’ He has reigned for fourteen years, yet during that 
period the sword of Germany has never been unsheathed 
except with the allied nations in China, His reign has 
marked an epoch of German development and expansion, 
and under his wise statesmanship Germany, while main- 
taimmg her military position, has entered boldly into com- 
petition with England and the United States for the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world. 

Peace is the only pohey for a commercial people, but in 
time of -peace prepare for war; so Germany's army and navy 
constitute her fire apparatus—always ready, but to be used 
only im ease of danger. In fourteen years Emperor William 
II. has never taken a warlike step. His every move has 
been toward the welding together of his nation into a homo- 
geneous whole; while his ideals, although tot in accordance 
with our own because based upon the monarchical principle, 
are in every sense sincere and patriotic. During the first ten 
years of his grandfather's reign Germany fought three wars, 
one of them the greatest international conflict of modern times, 
and meanwhile the map of Europe was torn into shreds. To 
the popular mind, the Emperor William IT, has stood as a sym- 
bol of the God of War—the man on horseback ready to lead 
his armed battalions forth to conquer; but, after fourteen 
years of a consistent policy, why should he not be symbol- 
ized as the God of Peace? Since 1861 Germany has fought 
three wars, all during the reign of Wilham the First. When 
thinking of the warlike character of the present Emperor it 
might be well to remember that we, a peaceful nation, have 
in a like period fought our three wars, and that one of them 
is still unfinished. 


GERMANY WANTS PEACE, NOT WAR 

To understand German diplomatic methods it is necessary 
to appreciate the policy of the present Emperor. That seems 
to me to be animated solely by a desire for peace and indus- 
trial development. If a ruler is bent upon war, his diplomatic 
representatives abroad will shape their policy to that end; but 
if peace is his desire, their work will be to create a friendly 
feeling among the nations of the world. Could there have 
been any other motive in the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia 
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+ the United States than a desire to knit more closely the 
friendship of two nations already allied by many ties of kin- 
ship and industry? Certainly the German Emperor is too 
capable a statesman to imagine that we would depart from 
our traditional policy of non-alliance with foreign powers 
or modify our creed of *‘Hands off’’ as regards the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Within the short period of a hundred years Germany has 
arisen from a mass of disjointed petty States writhing beneath 
a conqueror’s oppression ‘to the position of a united world 
power :of the first magnitude. In the welding of a German 
nation three great statesmen have played a pre-emineyt part 
—Baron Stein, Prince Bismarck, and Emperor William II. 
Each represents an epoch in the national development and 
each has been the guiding spirit of a period of German diplo- 
macy. Stein arose in the darkest hour of German history to 
inspire a nation with the desire for freedom and sow the seeds 
of German unity; Bismarck came after a period of reaction to 
compass the ideals of Stein. The problem which confronted 
the Iron Chancellor was first to win for Prussia the supremacy 
of Germany itself and then to unify the disjointed German ~ 
States. In the furtherance of this dual policy two powers 
opposed him—Austria and France. To accomplish his great 
ends, three wars’.were necessary. Austria disputed with 
Prussia the supremacy of Germany, so Bismarck sought, in 
the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty, the means of provoking the 
inevitable war with, her, at a moment when he knew that 
Prussia was the better prepared for hostilities. When Aus- 
tria was humbled and the Peace of Prague signed he took up 
the greater task, which was the unification of Germany. Na- 
poleon the Third opposed his plans, and war with France _ be- 
‘ame inevitable; but with the successful termination of the 
Franco-German War the German people stood a united nation 
under the rule of its master. His great task was accomplished. 
We may criticise his methods, but we cannot deny his patriot- 
ism; he had refounded the.German Empire, he had created a 
nation, 

With the signing of the Peace of Versailles a new problem 
confronted the German nation—the problem of national de- 
velopment. Questions of internal policy arose, such as the 
adjusting of the confederated States to the new mode of 
government, the organization of Alsace-Lorraine as an Im- 
perial province, the adoption of a protective policy and the 
colonization of Africa. The great diplomatic triumph of this 
period was the formation of the Triple Alliance—for the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe—an alliance which has proved 
eminently successful in preventing European conflict during 
a period of twenty years. 

Upon the accession of the present Emperor in 1888 a new 
era in German development began. When the rupture with 
the great Chancellor occurred and the Emperor seized the 
reins of government himself, the political prophets predicted 
dire results to the peace of the world, and pictured him riding 
roughshod over Europe at the head of his battalions; but for 
fourteen years he has maintained a consistent policy of peace, 
and meantime the resources of his empire have developed to 
an amazing degree. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE EMPEROR 


His illustrious grandfather possessed the rare gift of select- 
ing men of genius as his advisers, but the Emperor William IT. 
must have convinced even the doubters that he possesses the 
rarer gift of governing wisely. He surrounds himself with 
competent advisers, but he makes his personality felt in 
every branch and detail of his government. He is a states- 
man, and not only is his influence apparent in every question 
of German internal policy, but in German diplomacy as well. 
In developing the resources of his empire he has realized the 
necessity of opening markets for his country’s products 
throughout the world; and his foreign policy can be no bet- 
ter described than in his own words when speaking at Ham- 
burg over a year ago, upon the necessity of strengthening 
the naval forces of the empire in order to afford protection 
to trade over the sea. ‘'The feeling for these things,’’ he 
said, ‘tis only slowly gaining ground in the German Father- 
land, which unfortunately has spent its strength only too 
much in fruitless factional strife. Germans are only slowly 
beginning to understand the questions which are important to 
the whole world. ‘The face of the world has changed greatly. 
What formerly required centuries is now accomplished in a 
few months. The task of the Kaiser and government has 
consequently grown beyond measure, and a solution will only 
be possible when the German people renounce party divisions, 
Standing in serried ranks behind the Kaiser, proud of their 
Fatherland and conscious of their real worth, the’Geimans 
must watch the development of foreign States. They must 
make sacrifices for their position as a world power and, ahan- 
doning party spirit, they must stand united behind their priuce 
and emperor, ”” 

Those words seem to me to be the keynote ef the Emperor’s 
policy—the keynote of German diplomacy. In watching the 
development of foreign States he has seen that $180,000,000 
of German capital is invested in the railroads of the United 
States; that everywhere in America Germans have under- 
taken manufacturing. They have used German money to put 
up breweries, hat factories, spinning, weaving and paper mills, 
tanneries, dye houses, iron foundries, machine shops, ete. ,many 
of which use German machinery, not a few German labor. 

If there is any hidden purpose in the German Emperor’s 
policy toward us it certainly has not manifested itself as yet. 
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HAYTI’S DEBACLE AND THE ISLAND’S WRECKERS 


bean Sea, the day of crisis for the Monroe Doe- 
trine will have dawned.”’ 

A distinguished diplomat, whose name, were I at liberty 
to give it, would certify the weight of his opinion, made this 
remark to me thirty days ago, 

An official of legation said in my hearing at Port-au-Privee 
early in the present year: “‘If the United States Government 
is ever embroiled in serious international complications, it will 
be over this unhappy island.”’ 

The sinking of the Haytian cruiser Créte-a Pierrot by the 
German gunboat Panther in the harbor of Gonaives, ou Sep- 
tember 6, transfixed, for a moment, the attention of the world, 
and caused in the United States a vague feeling of uneasiness. 
We are assured from Washington that the matter has no inter- 
national significance, and indeed immediately it hasshad none, 
though eventually serious consequences may follow. At all 
events, the dramatic character of the event, the full story of 
which will probably never be told, arouses an interest in a 
land concerning which we have been curiously ignorant and 
fatuously indifferent. It is at last realized that a struggle 
cannot be regarded as altogether an opera boufe affair one of 
whose scenes shows a black admiral, pursued as a pirate by a 
European power, applying the match to the magazine and 
blowing himself up with his ship—**for the national honor,”’ 
And itis, moreover, dawning upon the American apprehension 
that aland.in which European powers are eagerly interested 
deserves some attention from us, if affairs at our threshold are 
in such a case that warships must needs fight and sink eaeh 
other, almost within sight of American territory. 

The island of Hayti is nearly as large as Cuba. Its popula- 
tion is probably greater. It is one of the most beautiful coun- 
tries on earth, while in productiveness and natural wealth of 
every description it far surpasses its sister isle. All tropical 
fruits and spices flourish; its tobacco is excellent; its coffee, 
Belgium and France. esteem the best that grows; its cacao 
alone would enrich ‘a nation; its forests are capable of yield- 
ing immense quau'ities of rubber; the finest mahogany grows 
there, and other rare woods are plentiful; the precious metals, 
with copper, platinum, mercury, manganese, antimony, sul- 
phur, asph&ltum, salt, and phosphates, abound. 

There is probably no land on earth of equal area possessed 
of equal natural wealth. For two centuries it was the richest 
colony in the New World,. pouring inexhaustible riches into 
the treasuries of Spain and France. Columbus, Napoleon and 
Cromwell considered it worth all the rest of America. Mag- 
nificent estates dotted its savannahs, mighty engineering 
works covered its plains, its mountains were pierced by in- 
numerable mines, and its harbors thronged with richly laden 
ships. 

That was in the days when Hayti was a colony, first of 
Spain and afterward of France. Since the revolt of the 
slaves and the gaining of ‘tindependence’’ through a series 
of the most bloody and brutal wars that ever raged on earth, 
the island has been shunned by the ships of white men, and 
the negroes upon it have been abandoned to their own de- 
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vices. Innumerable half-savage chieftains have wrestled for 
authority in it. In the eastern and less populous portion of 
the island—that portion which is called Santo Domingo, where 
Spanish is spoken—something like a settled government has 
been established, though a revolution has broken out there 
within the year. Inthe western, French-speaking and prin- 
cipal portion—in Hayti proper—continuous revolutions have 
decimated the population, devastated the land and wrecked 
the cities, while the state of society has drifted back until 
to-day it is a close approximation to primitive African sav- 
agery. 

The story of Hayti’s wrecking is one of the most sangui- 
nary, as it is one of the most lamentable, chapters in human 
history. It is decorated with the names.of the monster Des- 
salines, the arch-brute Christophe, the inhuman tyrant Sou- 
louque, and relieved by that alone of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
It is the story of the extinction of two populations and civili- 
zations, and the horrible degeneration of a third. Where the 
white man had exterminated the Carib, the African slaugh- 
tered the European, and now fights his own tierce battles in 
a land soaked with the blood of all. 

The present troubles began with the present year, in a con- 
spiracy against the government of Simon Sam. ~The revolu- 
tion which drove Sam into exile broke out in April, in the 
south of the island, but was really organized by agitators— 
chief among them Antenor, Firmin and General Alexandre 
du Nord—in the north, from which latter quarter all suc- 
cessful revolutions, by national tradition and belief, must 
come. The outbreak at Jacmel,.which was inspired in order 
to weaken the President at the capital, accomplished its pur- 
pose sooner than the leaders, had éxpectéd. They were not 
ready to reap the fruits. Sam fled, leaving the capital in a 
state of anarchy. But the leaders there were at least able to 
agree on one thing, namely, that the northern patriots should 
not be permitted to enter Port-au-Prince peacefully. 

An army was organized at Cape Haytien in Firmin’s inter- 
est, and marched under command of Du Nord some distance 
toward Port-au-Prince, taking possession of the cities of Port 
de Paix, St. Marc and Gonaives.’ Successive provisional gov- 
ernments rose and fell at Port-au-Prince, one under Boisrand- 
Canal finally attaining’ some degree of permanence. The 
Boisrand-Canal- group sent out overtures to the advancing 
Firmin army, and the latter consented to a composite pro- 
visional government in which the various factions should 
be recognized, du Nvuid representing the Firmin cause as 
Secretary of War. Tlie army of revolution was disbanded. 

Du Nord no sooner found himself in command of the 
Nationales—some five or six thousand sans-coulottes, armed, 
however, with good rifles, Mausers and Lee-Metfords—than 
he threw aside all pretence of submission to Firmin and 
assumed chief authority. Boisrand-Canal remained» nom- 
nally provisional President, but Du Nord exercised the real 
power. He appeared June 20 at Cape Haytien- with three 
thousand men, and fought a battle in the streets with Fir- 
min’s followers. 

Admiral Killick, 1s command of the navy, had declared for 


Firmin in May and sailed for the north in the Créte-d-Pierrot, 
the chief and only effective vessel of the navy. During the 
fighting at Cape Haytien, Killick landed a body of marines 
with a Gatling gun and brought Firmin safely to the ship. 
Cape Haytien remained in Du Nord’s possession. Firmin 
found new generals in Jean Jumeau, Emil Gaspard, Therese 
Monfiston and Albert Salnave, and raised a new army in th 
north. 

The war is, therefore, a contest between the original insti 
gator of the revolution and the lieutenant who betrayed him 
in the hour of success. Its progress has been indecisive 
The capital, Port-au-Prince, and the chief northern port, 
Cape Haytien, remain in the power of Boisrand-Canal and 
Du Nord. The province of Artibonite has declared for Fir 
min, and he has set up at Gonaives *‘The Provisional Gov 
ernment of Artibonite and the Northwest.”’ The forces of 
Du Nord have been repeatedly defeated in the north by Gen 
erals Salnave and Jumeau, and appear now to have retired 
to Port-au-Prince, leaving a number of guns and much muni 
tions.of war. The Créte-d-Pierrot was of great assistance to 
Firmin. 

The city of Petit Goave, twenty miles to the south, was in 
August the scene of fierce fighting, in the course of which it 
was burned to the ground. On August 22, the 
Canal-Du Nord party seized coal in transit to the Crét 
Pierrot on the Cuban steamer Lawenberg. Admiral Killick 
in like manner stopped the German steamer Markomannia, 
and took off munitions of war consigned to Port-au-Prince 
This act on the part of the Firminists very soon had its 
sequel. The German gunboat Panther had arrived at Port 
au-Prince September 6, bringing out the new commander of 
the Caribbean Station, She left at two o'clock the follow- 
ing morning, cleared for action, under instructions to capiure 
the Créte-d-Pierrot. The cruiser was found at her moorings 
in the harbor of Gonaives. Captain Eckermann demanded 
the surrender of the Créte-d-Pierrot and the disembarkment 
of the crew within fifteen minutes, The Hag was struck and 
the crew disembarked, but Killick remained on board 
with his own hand, fired the after magazine, which 
ploded. ‘The Panther opened tire on the burning ship and 
her solitary commander, and in half an hour she sank with 
the admiral on board. 

Admiral Killick’s behavior in refusing to fight the German 
ship, for which the Créte-d- Pierrot was a fair mateh, then of 
blowing himself up with the latter, has been ridiculed as an 
of cowardice and emotional vanity, 
a brave man, unwilling either to 
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inconceivable mixture 
Possibly it was the act of 
array against his chief the overwhelming power of Germany 
or to surrender his trust. The temptation to fight must have 
been great. Killick had nothing to lose, and even in defeat 
would have made something of a stir in history. It is idle 
to assume that the Créte-d-Pierrot was not in fighting con 
dition. When the writer was aboard her early in the year 
her guns were not only bright, but were well oiled, and her 
crew were the best disciplined men I saw in Hayti Indeed, 
her captain and the admiral’s Hag-leutenant were respectively 
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The Republican State Convention, held at Saratoga during the week of September 22, witnessed a surprising move in its usual cut-and-dried round. 
Odell forced Senator Platt to withdraw G. R. Sheldon, an alleged trust sympathizer, and substituted Frank W. Higgins for Lieutenant-Governor 
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cocomacaque and a pistol or a dirk, and the preservation of 
life and personal rights is relegated to the ind‘v.dual. 

In a territory three times as large as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, there is not a mile of railway, nor, outside of 
Port-au-Prince, a mile of highway which a civilized person 
would ‘recognize as a respectable cow-path. And yet in the 
midst of: the jungle one stumbles over the mighty stones of 
aqueducts, bridges and lordly estates of another day. ‘ Traves 
of ancient ‘roads, wide and graded, appear occasionally where 
now'goats and donkeys: pass with difficulty. '-The national 
dwelling*tis“a -palm-thatched hut of wattles ‘smeared .with 
mud. :*The towns are collections of ramshackle cabins, with 
a few substantial’ brick and stone houses in the larger cities. 
Without exception, the cities are filthy to a degree beyond 
description ‘or belief. , u 

The state-of the people is the most degraded on earth in 
any land@that pretends to civilization. Polygamy, or rather 
plural cohabitation, is the rule. A-patriarch in the hills has as 
many Wives as he can induce ‘to live ‘in ‘his-hut and work for 
him—often a-dozen. Marriage is: known only:in the larger 
cities. .The religion is nominally Rorfian ‘Catholic,’ but, im 
spite of the efforts of faithful priests, ‘is so perverted by 
African superstition as to be unteéognizable as Christiunity. 
‘“‘Waudooism’’‘s the real religion of the people. Every night, 
throughout the ¥ength and breadth of the land, Vaudoo ‘feasts 
are held. and frenziéd 'sivages daiice iti forests round ‘altars 
upon which serpents are enthroned and before which children 
are frequently slain—and eaten. 1am speaking of the year 
of our Lord 1902, and of what in that year, with great 
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reluctance, 1 was compelled to accept as convincing proof. 
The sway of Vaudooism over Hayti cannot easily be im- 
agined. 

3oisrand-Canal has been President; his rule was one of 
great disorder. Du Nord is the ferocious African type. 
Firmin has. been the hope of the small respectable elemen 
should he ‘succeed, it is unlikely that he would be able to d 
anything forthe country or‘even to long maintam himself. 
Of: the nineteen Presidents who have ruled Hayti, two (Des- 
salines and Salnave)'were shot; two (Pétion and Riché) were 
poisoned ; one(Christophe) was driven to suicide; nme (Boyer, 
Riviere, Soulouque, Geffrard, Domingue, Bojsrand-Canal, Salo- 
mon, Legitime,.and. Sam) fled; two (Pierrot and Nissage- 
Saget) were forced:to abdicate, and one (Hippolyte) died in 
office. suddenly 'and»it was ‘at the time said by poison. Not 
one ever served out his legal term. 

For years this black man’s Jand has betn steadily deterio 
rating in its-hermit-like existence. To-day its case is so utterly 
wretched’ and desperate that it 1s -hard to understand how 
neighboring civilized. nations can: longer keep’ their eyes 
closed to a duty-which they owe humanity. The physical 
condition of Hayti is a reproach to mankind; its moral-con 
dition 1s an affront to the conscience of the world. And this 
is' the lovely island of Hispaniola, set im the midst of the busy 
West Indian waters; endowed with inexhaustible natural 
wealth sand framed: with \inextinguishable natural beauty 
Tgnorant man is wrecking this'marvel of nature as effectu- 
ally as death-dealing Pelée has wrecked her sister island, 
Martinique, 
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A damage reaching into the hundred thousands is the result of the fire which raged in the great oil-field at Beaumont, Texas, during Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and part of Sunday, September 11, 12, 13, and 14. Twenty derricks were burned and the wells rendered unserviceable for several weeks. 
The fire was caused by an unfortunate combination of laborer, whiskey and lantern. There are more than four hundred derricks on “Spindle Top 
Heights” in an area of about sixty-four acres. These derricks were most of them saturated with oil and they went up like tinder. The firemen and 
workmen turned steam: from a hundred boilers on the blaze and piled dirt around all the wells and smothered all the adjoining drains with 
dirt; but all would have been without avail had there not come a sudden change in the wind, which saved the east end of the field. 
The work of rehabilitation has commenced and it will go ahead rapidly. The production of the field will soon reach the former mark 
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and “Vera Cruz,” built for the Republic:of Mexico by the Crescent.Shipyard Company, were launched at Elizabethport, 
They are over two 














The gunboat-troopships ‘‘Tampico’”’ 
N. J., on September 15. These are the first war-vessels to be built in the United States for any Central or South American Government. 


hundred feet long and have been specially designed to combine in one vessel a powerful fighting-ship and one of light draught for use .in shallow waters 
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en =e COmel UTC NORTH POLE 


By HENRY REUTERDAHL, Our Special Marine Artist in Norway 


HE OPINIONS of scientitic 
I men and famous explorers 
as to the best means of 
reaching the Pole have been 
given time and again, and the 
pros and cons discussed with 
universal interest. With two 
explorers now newly returned, 
the question comes again to the 
fore. Over the Pole centre, 
meanwhile, no nation’s flag floats 
in the breeze—it is still uncon- 
quered ground. 
_ With the home-coming of a 
Polar expedition, the world reads 
its story—from the leader: only 
his version of it. It 1s not as in 
a naval expedition, where the 





Captain Sverdrup Ra ee 
; subordinates forward their indi- 


vidual reports to be published 
* ~ With the commander’s, He gives 
his own little narrative—highly varnished, and with no 
knots. His subordinates—the working officers and crew, 
forward and in the cabin—have little or nothing to say. 
The work is theirs, so is their scanty pay, but not the glory. 
On the road to the Pole they battle for some one else; for 
them there is no medal for bravery on the field, no brevet 
rank, no distinetion, These are for one—the head—and he 
tells no tale but of his own personal experiences. To these 
pliin men, without half of the alphabet after their names, the 
Arctic is home, its currents and tracks at their fingers’ ends. 
Born and bred there, on the edge of the slanting fiord where 
trees grow not, they sailed a boat before learning to spell. 
Their life has always been cast there; and, toiling among the 
ice hummocks, they have brought the Pole nearer, but with 
no ‘land named in their honor. 

It is in the deckhouse of the whaler rolling in the trough of 
the Arctic Ocean, where the midnight sun melts the horizon, 
or in the smoky cabin of the sealer, that you learn the real 
lore of the Pole-seekers, without trimmings or extras, from 
men who have ‘*‘been there.”’ For the inner life abcard the 
Polar vessel—with its incessant work, its extreme loneliness, 
the same faces always, where the smallest trifles unedge a 
manu—soon brings out the leader’s value. If le has not that 
masterly magnetic touch that holds men together and keeps 
them keyed up, the fate of the expedition is soon settled, and 
even with Bear Island just ahead, the chance of success is nil. 
Recent events have proved this conclusively. 

While voyaging in the Arctic Ocean, cruising in a whaler or 
idly drifting along the coast from one port or hamlet to another, 
to get the hang of the northern fisheries, I have come across 
some of these men, and, knowing their tongue, have under- 
stood and learned. 
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Let it here be noted that the Norwegians, sailors and lands- 
men alike, al] think that the Pole is theirs, and that some day 
a Viking of Science will plant the red-and-blue cross over the 
coveted goal, This is easy to understand, for since time im- 
memorial all Polar expeditions have been manned mostly by 
Scaudinavians—men of that dogged and silent type, slow but 
sure. A race claiming a Nansen, an Andrée, a Nordenskjold, 
a Sverdrup, may be forgiven for regarding a good slice of the 
frozen north as their exclusive property. In fact, but for 
the poverty of the country their flag might have been there 


long ago. There are few Mzcenases to back expeditions, 








Andree (x) at Gothenburg, just before’he left in his Balloon 
on his fatal Voyage in search of the Pole 


and when one is sent it 1s fitted out at a surprisingly low 
cost. Take the Nansen expedition, for instance: its cost 
was some sixty-odd thousand dollars. Compare this, and 


Nansen’s results, with Baldwin’s ‘‘cinematograph pictures 
of Arctic life’’ to the tune of four hundred thousand dollars, 
and with a ‘‘farthest north’’ of 81° 44’, and, as the district 
doctor of Troms6 said, *‘Why, that is about as far north as 
our seal-hunters go every year, and in ordinary small vessels, 
too.”’ 





That Baldwin would fail was expected in Norway. In 
Tromsé6—and Tromsé is the home of experienced Arctic voy- 
agers—it was a foregone conclusion that he would never 
reach the Pole. ‘*The crew don’t mean to obey him,’ said 
an old seadog, who had spent some thirty years in the 
north, and participated in two Polar journeys. ‘*How do 
you expect a man of sinall experience to find the Pole, where 
men trained for it have failed? It takes more than money to 
do it. Ja, Baldwin had enough stuff for two circuses!  In- 
struments don’t carry you—it’s your nerve! Look at Nan- 
sen. Think of him leaving the Fram and shelter, striking 
out on foot. And don’t you remember when he jumped from 
the ice into the sea and swam for that drifting kayak? That’s 
the nerve—and he didn’t come home with what-you-eall-them 
moving pictures, either. I suppose when you go to America 
you will see those pictures in some variety show—eh?”’ and 
the old man winked slyly. ‘*Must be pretty hard to return 
home like this, crew in mutiny. Why, they were scrapping 
before he left here. You’ve got to be eniy [to agree] wheu 
you go that far north. And Johansen lost his eommand— 
put him in the cabin; that’s all right. Never mind whose 
fault. Johansen had the knowledge, not Baldwin. Had he 
taken the captain’s advice, they might have got somewhere. 
Ja, it is skammelig [shameful]. And just think of all the 
money it cost!”? This is what that man said, mind. 

Think of Peary, that wonderful man, pushing north with 
his colored servant as aid—with his tenacity of purpose and 
courage, what would he have done with four hundred thou- 
sand dollars—and an obedient crew. 

One of the most interesting and keenest characters of Aictic 
life is Ingebrigtsen, the king whaler of Norway. Born and 
reared in the north, his very existence springs from the 
Arctic Ocean, where through enormous energy, coupled 
with the sagacity and ‘‘knack” of a Yankee, he made him- 
self a second Svend Foyn. (Svend Foyn was the father of 
modern Norwegian steam whaling, placing it on a permanent 
commercial basis.) Six feet three, with shoulders like an ox, 
and a pair of kindly blue eyes under heavy brows, Ingebrigtsen 
looked, as he stood by the harpoon gun, swinging his body 
with the motions of the rolling steamer, like a Viking of old, 
waiting in the prow for his coming prey. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, 
speaking of Andrée, ‘‘poor fellow! It is some years now 
since he went up, and well it was that he took my advice, 
after all. You see, he wanted Norskou [Norwegian Island] 
for a starting-place, but I convinced him that the wind con- 
ditions of Danskow [Danish Island, both belonging to Spitz- 
bergen] were better, and from there he left. It is my belief 
that he didn’t want to go on that trip—he was forced to it by 
the public. Oh, the winds were against him. Yes, he was 
afraid of a second return to Sweden—poor devil! I advised 
him to wait, and had he done so he would in 1899 have had 
the winds galore, and fine southerly winds, too.” 

Looking grave, the big Norseman, this time in the wheel- 
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The ‘‘Kronprinz Wilhelm” now divides the wreath with the big Hamburg flier ‘‘Deutschland’”—one holds the west-bound and the other the east-bound 


While it does not pay directly to break the ocean record, the managers of the steamship companies 
Fast ships are run on the principle of fast trains—they attract public attention and interest 





house, holding his vessel against a nor’easter that swept a 
fine spray up into our faces, continued: ‘‘No whale in this 
weather. But, to go back to Andrée. He was drowned 
about three days after his ascent—that’s my figuring. Yes, 
I feel sure of it, Somewhere between Franz Josef’s and 
Kong Karl’s land, about 47 longitude. An Archangel trader 
—I don’t remember his name—saw the balloon floating in the 
water off the northern coast of the Kola peninsula—yes, a 
few weeks after the ascension. Well, you look surprised? 
Of course, you don’t. know-—tew people do. You see, the 
trader, stupid as all Russians are, took the balloon for a 
whale’s carcass. It is of like color—the long ridges of the 
whale’s belly make it at a distance look like the network of 
a balloon. You understand, the small whaler, who has. no 
towboat, lets his catch adrift—marked, of course—while 
chasing another whale. Every one thought Andrée was 
blown toward Greenland—so few paid attention to it. 
Sure! Ja, det er sannt [it’s true].’’ And with a shrug of 
his broad shoulders, Ingebrigtsen went forward again to 
take his station by the. gun, a giant figure against the white 
spray rising on either side of the bows. 

I could not help thinking what the outcome would be were 
a scientist-explorer to join hands with a man of Ingebrigtsen’s 
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Dr. Thomas S. Dedrick (x) of the Peary Expedition 





experience, who knows the Arctic as well as a Gloucester man 
knows the Grand Banks. 

The greatest name, in the eyes of the people above the 
Arctic Circle, is Sverdrup, now in the frozen north for four 
and a half years past.* 

Imagine the moral courage and strength reqiisite to hold 
sixteen men together with but one purpose, imprisoned in 
the ice, living on thoughts of the past, with litle hope for 
the future! Upon the death of his surgeon in the first year, 
instead of returning, as most leaders would have done, his 
spirit held him to the north like the needle to the Pole. As 
the story goes, Sverdrup was Nansen’s real mainstay during 
their trip across Greenland, and on him rested the duty of 
piloting the Fram back to civilization after Nansen had 
started on his tramp toward the Pole. 

Peary for the United States, Sverdrup for Norway, stand 
to-day as the great figures of the Polar wastes—sons of two 
of the world’s most enterprising, independent and democratic 
nations, 





* Since the above was written, Sverdrup has come home, ship 
and men, sound and well after being frozen in one place for three 
years, and having obtained a large amount of scientific data. 





TRIAL OF THE FIRST AMERICAN DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP 






































Before a great crowd of cheering spectators the first American dirigible flying machine ascended to the height of 100 feet at Manhattan Beach, September 15 
Due to an accident to the motor, the young American aeronaut, Leo Stevens, the inventor, did not succeed in propelling his airship, though he successfully 


demonstrated that his principle of aerial navigation is practicable. 
The big “‘fat-cigar” shaped silken envelope when filled with hydrogen gas has a capacity of nearly 25,000 cubic feet. The airship is pro- 


pelled by a gasoline engine exerting seven and one-half horsepower, and is drawn through the air by a fan-wheel attached to the forward end 


steel. 


Mr. Stevens has called his construction ‘‘Pegasus.” 


It is built of strong light 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator, Inspector Scarlett of the Imperial Military 
Police during the Franco-Prussian War, is ordered to arrest 
the Countess de Vassart and a band of socialists at her chdteau, 
La Trappe, before they leave for the countess’s house in Paradise, 
Morbihan. John Buckhurst, accused of having stolen a dia- 
mond crucifix belonging to Louis X1., is supposed to be among 
the conspirators, The inspector, while on his way to the 
chateau, meets a girl tending turkeys. He thinks her one of 
the Countess de Vassart’s friends disguised as an Alsatian 
p t, and despite her objections compels her to accompany 
him as a guide to La Trappe. 





CHAPTER III 
La Trappe 


T LENGTH, as we reached the summit of the sandy 
A hill—*‘There is La Trappe, monsieur,’’ said my turkey- 
girl, and once more stretched out her lovely arm. 

There appeared to be nothing mysterious about the house 
or its surroundings—indeed, a sunnier and more peaceful 
spot would be hard to find in that land of hills, ravines and 
rocky woodlands, outposts of those cloudy summits soaring 
skyward in the south. - 

‘*And here we dismount,’’ said I, and offered my aid. 

She laid her hands on my shoulders; I swung her to the 
ground, where her sabots clicked and her silver neck-chains 
jingled in the silence. 

This quarter of the world was too noiseless for me— 
there might have been a bird-note, a breeze to whisper, a 
minute stirring of unseen life—but there was not. ‘‘Is that 
house empty?’’ I asked, turning brusquely on my companion. 

“The Countess de Vassart will give you your answer,”’ she 
replied. 

‘Kindly announce me, then,” I said grimly; and together 
we mounted the broad flight of steps to the esplanade, above 
which rose the gray mansion of La Trappe. 

There was a small company of people gathered at a table 
which stood in the cool shadows of the chateau’s eastern 
wing. Toward these people my companion directed her 
steps; | saw her bend close to the ear of a young girl who 
had already turned to look at me. At the same instant a 
heavily built, handsome man pushed back his chair and 
stood up, regarding me steadily through his spectacles, one 
hand grasping the back of the seat from which he had risen. 

Presently the young girl to whom my companion of the 
morning had whispered rose gracefully and came toward me. 

She was not only beautiful—she was Beauty itself, incar- 
nate, alive, soul and body. Luter I noticed that she was 
badly sunburned under the eyes, that her delicate nose was 
adorned by an adorable freckle, and that she had red hair. 

; Could this be the Countess de Vassart? 

1 stepped forward to meet her, and took off my forage-cap. 

‘*Ig it true, monsieur, that you have come to arrest us?”’ 
slie asked in’ a low voice. 

**Yes, madame,’’ I replied, already knowing that she was 
the countess. She hesitated; then— 

**Will you tell me your name? I am Madame de Vassart.”’ 

Cap in hand, I followed her to the table, where the com- 
pany had already risen. The young countess presented me 
with undisturbed simplicity; I bowed to my turkey-girl, who 
proved after all to be the actress from the Odéon, Sylvia El- 
ven; then I solemnly shook hands with Dr. Leo Delmont, 
Professor Claude Tavernier and Monsieur Bazard, ex-in- 
atructor at the Fontainebleau Artillery School, whom I 
immediately recognized as the snipe-faced notary I had met 
on the road, 

‘*Well, sir,’’ exclaimed Dr. Delmont in his deep, hearty 
voice, ‘‘if this peaceful little community is come under your 
government’s suspicion, I can only say Heaven help France!’’ 

After a troubled silence the countess asked me if I would 
not share their repast; and I thanked her, and took some 
bread and grapes and a glass of red wine. 

It made _me uncomfortable to play the réle I was playing 
among these misguided but harmless people; that I showed 
it in my face is certain, for the countess looked up at me and 
said smilingly: ‘‘You must not look at us so sorrowfully, 
Monsieur Scarlett. It is we who pity you,” 

And I replied: ‘‘Madame, you are generous,”’ and took my 
place among them, and ate and drank with them in silence, 
listening to the breeze in the elms. 






Mademoiselle Elven, in her peasant’s dress, rested her 
pretty arm across her chair and sighed. ‘‘It is all very 
well not to resist violence,’’ she said, ‘‘but it seems to me 
that the world is going to run over us some day. Is there 
any harm in stepping out of the way, Dr Delmont?” 

The countess laughed outright. ‘‘Not at all,’’ she said. 
“But we must not attempt to box the world’s ears as we 
run—must we, doctor?’ Turning her lovely, sunburned 
face to me, she continued: ‘‘Is it not charming here? The 
quiet is absolute. It is always still. We are absurdly con- 
teuted here—we_have no servants, you see, and we all plow 
and harrow and sow and reap—not many acres, because we 
need little. It is one kind of life, quite harmless and pas- 
sionless, monsieur. 1 have been raking hay this morning. 
It is so strange that the Emperor should be troubled by the 
silence of these quiet fields—’’ The distress in her eyes 
lasted only a moment; she turned and looked out across 
the green meadows, smiling to herself. ‘‘At first when I 
came here from Paris,’’ she said, ‘‘I was at a loss to know 
what to do with all this land. I owe much happiness to 
Dr. Delmont, who suggested that the estate, except what we 
needed, might be loaned free to the people around us. It was 
an admirable thought; we have no longer any poor among 
us—’’ She stopped short and gave me a quick glance: 
‘*Please understand me, Monsieur Scarlett; I make no merit 
of giving what I cannot use. That would be absurd.”’ 

‘The world knows, madame, that you have given all you 
have,”’ I said. 

‘‘Then why is your miserable government sending her into 
exile?’’ broke in Monsieur Bazard harshly. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ I said, surprised at his tone and manner. 
‘The colony at La Trappe is the head and centre of a party 
which abhors war, which refuses resistance, which aims, 
peacefully perhaps, at political and social annihilation. In 
time of peace this colony is not a menace; in time of war 
it is worse than a menace, monsieur.’’ I turned to Dr. 
Delmont: ‘‘With the German armies massing behind the 
forest borders yonder, it is unsafe for the government to 
leave you here at La Trappe, doctor. You are too neutrai.”’ 

‘*You mean that the government fears treason?’ demanded 
the doctor, growing red and rising to his feet. 

‘*Yes,”’ I said—*‘if you insist.”’ 

The young countess, too, had risen in her earnestness and 
had laid one slender, sun-tanned hand upon the table. ‘‘War?”’ 
she said; ‘‘what is this war to us?) The Emperor? What is 
he to us?—we who have set a watch on the world’s outer 
ramparts, guarding the white banner of universal brother- 
hood! What is this war to us?’’ 

‘*Are you not a native of France?”’ I asked bluntly. 

‘*T am a native of the world, monsieur.’’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you care nothing for your own 
birth-land?”’ I demanded sharply. 

“I love the world—all of it—every inch; and if France is 
part of the world, so is this Prussia that we are teaching our 
poor peasants to hate.” 

‘*Madame,”’ said I, ‘‘the women of France to-day think 
differently. Our Creator did not make love of country a 
trite virtue, but a passion, and set it in our bodies along 
with our other passions. If in you it is absent, that con- 
cerns pathology, not the police!’’ 

There was a silence. Then in a low voice I placed them 
under formal arrest, one by one, touching each lightly on 
the shoulder as prescribed by the Code; and when I came 
to the countess, she rose, without embarrassment. I moved 
my lips, and stretched out my arm, barely touching her. 1 
heard Bazard draw a deep breath. She was my prisoner. 

‘“*T must ask you to prepare for a journey,’’ I said. ‘‘You 
have your own horses, of course?”’ 

Without answering, Dr. Delmont walked away toward the 
stables; Professor Tavernier followed him, head bent. 

‘*We shall want very little,” said the countess calmly, to 
Mademoiselle Elven; ‘‘will yon pack up what we need? 
And you, Monsieur Bazard, will you be good enough to go 
to Trois-Feuilles and hire old Brauer’s carriage?”? Turning 
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to me she said: “*I must ask for a httle delay; I have no 
longer a carriage of my own. We keep two horses to plow 
and draw grain; they can be harnessed to the farm wagon for 
our effects.” 

Monsieur Bazard’s hectic visage flushed; he geve me a 
crazy stare, and, for a moment, I fancied there was murder 
in his bright eyes. Doubtless, however, devotion to his 
creed of non-resistance conquered the impulse, and he 
walked quickly away across the meadows, his skeleton 
hands clinched under his loose sleeves. 

Mademoiselle Elven also departed, tip-tap! up the terrace 
in her coquettish wooden shoes, leaving me alone with the 
countess under the trees. 

‘*Madame,”’ said I, ‘before I affix the government seals to 
the doors of your house I must ask you to conduct me to the 
roof of the east wing.’ 

She bent her head in acquiescence. I followed her up the 
terrace, into a stoue hall where the dark Flemish pictures 
stared back at me and my spurred heels jingled in the 
silence. Up, up, and still up, winding around a Gothic spiral, 
then through a passage under the battlements and out across 
the slates with wind and setting sun in my face ‘and the sigh- 
ing treetops far below. 

Without glancing at me, the countess walked to the edge 
of the leads and looked down along the sheer declivity of the 
stone facade. Slender, exquisite, she stood there, a lonely 
shape against the sky; and I saw the sun glowing on her 
burnished red-gold hair, and her sunburned hands, half 
unclosed, hanging at her side. 

South, north and west the mountains towered, purple as 
the bloom on October grapes; the white arm of the semaphore 
on the Pigeonnier was tinted with rose color; green velvet 
clothed the world, under 4 silver veil. 

In the north a spark of white fire began to flicker on the 
crest of Mount Tonnerre. It was the mirror of a heliograph 
flashing out across leagues of gray-green hills to the rocky 
pulpit of the Pigeonnier. 

I unslung my glasses and levelled them. The shining arm 
of the semaphore fell to a horizontal position and remained 
rigid; down came the signal tlags, up went a red glebe and 
two cones. Another string of flags blossomed along the 
bellying halliards; the white star flashed twice on Mount 
Tonnerre and went out. 

Instantly I drew a tlag from my pouch, tied it to the point 
of my sabre, and stepped out along the projecting snout of a 
gargoyle. Below, under my feet, the treetops rustled in the 
wind. 

I had been flagging the Pigeonnier vigorously for ten min- 
utes without result, when suddenly a dark dot appeared on 
the tower beneath the semaphore; then another. My glasses 
brought out two officers, one with a flag; and, still watch- 
ing them through the binoculars, I signalled slowly, using my 
free hand: ‘‘This is La Trappe. Telegraph to Morsbronn that 
the Inspector of Imperial Police requires a peloton of mounted 
gendarmes at once.’’ 

It may have been half a minute before I saw two officers 
advance to the railing of the tower and signal: ‘‘Attention, 
La Trappe!"’ 

Pencil and pad on my knee, I managed to use my field- 
glasses and jot down the message: ‘‘Peloton of mounted 
gendarmes goes to you as soon as possible. Repeat.” I 
repeated, then raised my glasses. Another message came 
by tlag: ‘Attention, La Trappe. Uhlans reported near the 
village of Trois-Feuilles; have you seen them?’’ 

Prussian uhlans! Here in the rear of our entire army! 
Nonsense! -I signalled a vigorous: ‘‘No! Have you?”’ 

To which came the disturbing reply: ‘‘Be on your guard, 
We are ordered to display the semaphore at danger. Report 
is credited at headquarters. Repeat.’’ 

I repeated. Raising my glasses again, I could plainly see 
a young officer, an unlighted cigar between his teeth, jotting 
down our correspondence, while the other officer, who had 
flagged me, furled up his flags and laid them aside, yawning 
and stretching himself to his full height. 

The Countess de Vassart had come up to where I was 
standing on the gargoyle, balanced over the gulf below. 
Very cautiously I began to step backward, for there was 
not room to turn around. ‘‘Would you care to look at 
the Pigeonnier, madame?’’ I asked, glancing at her over 
my shoulder. 

“I beg you will be careful,”’ she said. 
risk to stand out there.”’ 


“Tt is a useless 











I had never known the dread of great heights which many 
people feel, and I laughed and stepped backward, expecting 
to land on the parapet behind me. But the point of my scab- 
bard struck against the battlements, forcing me outward. I 
stembled, staggered, and swayed a moment, striving desper- 
ately to recover my balance; I felt my gloved fingers slipping 
along the smooth face of the parapet; my knees gave way 
with horror. Then my fingers clutched something—ap arm, 
and I swung back slap! against the parapet, hanging to that 
arm with all my weight. A terrible effort, and | planted my 
boots on the leads and looked up with sick eyes into the eyes 
of the countess. 

“Can you stand it@’’ I groaned, clutching her arm with my 
other hand. 

**Yes—don’t be afraid,”’ she said calmly. 
ard you, 1 cannot draw you over.”’ 

‘“*Press your knees against tlie battlements,’’ I gasped. 

She bent one knee and wedged it into a niche. ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid; you are not hurting me,’’ she said with a ghasuy 
smile. 

I raised one hand and caught her shoulder; then, drawn 
forward, I seized the parapet in both arms and vaulted to the 
slate roof. 

A fog seemed to blot my eyes; I shook from hair to heel, 
and laid my head against the solid stone while the blank, 
throbbing seconds passed. The countess stood there, 
shocked and breathless. I saw her sleeve in rags, and 
the snowy skin all bruised beneath. 

I tried to thank her; we both were badly shaken, and I do 
not know that she even heard me. Her heavy hair had sagged 
to her white neck; she twisted it up with unsteady fingers 
and turned away. I followed slowly, back through the dim 
galleries; and presently she seemed to remember my presence 
and waited for me as I felt my way along the passage. 

“Every little shadow is a yawning gulf,’’ I said; *‘my nerve 
is gone, madame. The banging of my own sabre scares me.”’ 

I strove to speak lightly, but my voice trembled, and so did 
hers when she said. ‘‘High places alwayS terrify me; some- 
thing below seems to draw me. Did you ever have that 
dreadful impulse to sway forward into a precipice?’’ 

There was a subtle change in her voice and manner, some- 
thing almost friendly in her gray eyes as she looked curiously 
at me when we came into the half-light of an inner gallery. 

What irony lurks in blind chance!—that I should owe this 
woman my life—this woman whose home I had come to con- 
fiseate, whose friends I had arrested, who herself was now 
my prisoner destined to the shame of exile! 

“*Madame,”’ I said slowly, ‘‘your courage and your good- 
ness to me have made my task a heavy one. Can I lighten 
it for you in any manner?” 

She turned toward me, almost timidly: ‘‘Could 1 go to 
Morsbronn before-—before I cross the frontier? I have a 
house there; there are a few things I would like to take—”’ 
She stopped short, seeing, doubtless, the pain of refusal in 
my face. ‘‘But after all it does not matter; I suppose your 
orders are formal?’’ 

“Yes, madame.”’ 

**Then it is a matter of honor?’’ i 

**A soldier is always on his honor; a soldier’s daughter 
will understand that.’ 

“IT understand,”’ she said. 

We had stopped by a mutual impulse at the head of the 
stone stairway. 

‘*Why do you shelter such a man as John Buckhurst?’’ I 
asked abruptly. 

She raised her eyes to me with perfect composure. ‘‘Why 
do you ask?”’ 

‘*Because I have come here from Paris to arrest him.”’ 

She bent her head thoughtfully and laid the tips of her 
fingers on the sculptured balustrade. ‘‘To me,” she said, 
**there’s no such thing as a political crime.’’ 

**It 1s not for a political crime that we want John Buck- 
hurst,*’ I said, watching her. ‘‘It is for a civil outrage.’ 

Her face was lke marble; her hands tightened on the 
fretted carving. ‘‘What crime is he charged with?”’ she 
asked, without moving. 

**He is charged with being a common thief,’’ I said. 

Now there was color enough in her face—and to spare— 
for the blood-stained neck and cheek and even the bare 
shoulder under the torn crépe burned pink. ‘‘It is brutal 
to make such a charge!”’ she said; ‘‘it is shameful’’—her 
voice quivered—*‘it is not true! Monsieur, give me your 
word of honor that the government means what it says and 
nothing more!’’ 

**Madame,’’ I said, ‘‘I give my word of honor that no 
political crime is charged against that man!” 

‘*Will you pledge me your honor that if he answers satis- 
factorily to that false charge of theft the government will let 
him go free?’’ 

**I wil! take it upon myself to do so,’’ said I. ‘*But what 
in Heaven’s name is this man to you, madame? He is a mili- 
tant anarchist, whose creed is not yours, whose propaganda 
teaches merciless violence, whose programme is terror! He 
is well known in the faubourgs—Belville is his; and in the 
Chateau Rouge he has pomted across the river to the rich 
quarters, calling it the promised land! Yet here, at La 
Trappe, where your creed is peace and non-resistance, he 
is welcomed and harbored, he is deferred to, he is made 
executive head of a free commune which he has turned 
into a despotism . . . for lis own ends!’’ 

She was gazing at me with dilated eyes, hands holding 
tight to the balustrade. 

**Did you not know that?’’ I asked, astonished. 

**No,’’ she said. 

‘*You are not aware that John Buckhurst is the soul and 
centre of the Belville Reds?” 

“it is... it is false,”’ she stammered. 

*‘No, madame, it is true. He wears a smug mask here; 
he has deceived you all.”’ 

She stood there, breathing rapidly, her head high. 
Buckhurst will answer for himself,’’ she said steadily. 

‘When, madame?’’ 

For answer she stepped across the hall and laid one hand 
against the blank stone wall. Then reaching upward, she 
drew from between the ponderous blocks little strips of —_ 
colored like mortar, dropping them to the stone floor, wh 
they rang out. When she had fiung away the last one, she 
stepped back and set her frail shoulder to the wall; instantly 
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a mass of stone swung silently on an unseen pivot; a yellow 
light streamed out; and there was a tiny chamber illuminated 
by alamp, and a man just rising from his chair. 


CHAPTER IV 
Prisoners 


InsTaNTLY | recognized in him the insolent priest who nad 
confronted me on my way to La Trappe that morning—1I knew 
him, although now he was wearing neither robe nor shovel 
hat, nor those square shoes teo large to buckle closely over 
his flat insteps. 

And he knew me. 

He appeared admirably cool and composed, glancing at the 
countess for an instant with an inlerrogative expression ; then 
he acknowledged my presence by- bowing almost humorously. 

‘This is Monsieur Scarlett of the Imperial Military Police,’’ 
said the countess in a clear voice, ending with that slightly 
rising inflection which demands an answer. 

‘*Mr, Buckhurst,’’ I said, ‘*1 am James Scarlett, an In- 
spector of. Military Police, and I. cannot begin to tell you 
what a pleasure this meeting is to me.”’ 

“I have no doubt of that, monsieur,” said Buckhurst in 
his smooth, almost caressing tones. ‘‘It, however, incon- 
veniences me a great deal to cross the frontier to-day—even 
in your company —otherwise I should have surrendered with 
my confréres,”’ ‘ 

‘“*But there is no question of your crossing the frontier, Mr. 
Buckhurst,”’ I said. 

His colorless eyes sought mine, then dropped. They were 
almost stone-white in the lamplight—white as his delicately 
chiselled face and hands. ‘Are we not to be exiled?’’ he 
asked. 

‘** You are not,’’ I said. 

**Am I not under arrest?’’ 

I stepped forward and placed him formally under arrest, 
touching him slightly on the shoulder, He did-not move 
a muscle; yet beneath the thin cloth of his coat I could 
divine a frame of iron. 

‘*Your creed is one of non-resistance to violence,’’ I said, 
“is it not?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. I saw that gray ring around the pale 
pupil of his eyes contracting, little by little. 

‘You have not asked me why I arrest you,’’ I sug- 
gested—‘‘and, monsieur, I must ask you to step back from 
that table—quick!—don’t move!—not a finger!” 

For a second he looked into the barrel of my pistol with 
concentrated composure, then glanced at the table-drawer 
which he had jerked open. .A revolver lay shining among 
the litter of glass tubes and papers in the drawer. 

The countess, too, saw the revolver and turned an aston- 
ished face to my prisoner. 

“‘Who brought you here?” asked Buckhurst quietly of me. 

‘*I did,’’ said the countess, her voice almost breaking. 
‘Tell this man and his government that you are ready to 
face every charge against your honor! There is a dreadful 
mistake—they—they think you are—”’ 

‘“*A thief,’’ I interposed with a smile. ‘'The government 
only asks you to prove that you are not.” 

Slowly Buckhurst turned his eyes on the countess; the 
faintest glimmer of white teeth showed for an instant be- 
tween the gray lines that were his lips. ‘‘So you brought 
this man here?’ he said. ‘*Oh! I am glad to know it.” 

‘Then you cannot be that same John Buckhurst who 
stands in the tribune of the Chateau Rouge and promises 
all Paris to his chosen people,’’ I remarked, smiling. 
‘*No,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘I cannot be that man, nor can 
, 

“Stop! Stand back from that table!’ I cried. 

pee your pardon,” he said coolly. 

‘*Madame,”’ said I, without taking my eyes from him, ‘‘in 
a community dedicated to peace, a revolver is an anomaly. 
So I think—if you move I will shoot you, Mr. Buckhurst!— 
so I think I had better take it, table-drawer and all—”’ 

*“Stop!’’ said Buckhurst. : 

‘Oh, no, I can’t stop now,”’ said I cheerfully—‘‘and if you 
attempt to upset that lamp you will make asad mistake. Now 
walk to the door! Turn your back! Go slowly—halt!’’ 

With the table-drawer under one arm and my pistol-hand 
swinging, I followed Buckhurst out into the hall. Daylight 
dazzled me; it must have affected Buckhurst, too, for he 
reached out to the stone balustrade and guided himself down 
the steps tive paces in front of me. 

Under the trees on the lawn beside the driveway I saw 
Dr. Delmont standing, big bushy head bent thoughtfully, 
hands clasped behind his back. Near him, Tavernier and 
Bazard were lifting a few boxes into a farm wagon. The 
carriage from Trois-Feuilles was also there, a stumpy Alsa- 
tian peasant on the box. But there were yet no signs of 
the escort of gendarmes which had been promised me. 

As Buckhurst appeared, walking all alone ahead of me, 
Dr. Delmont looked up with a bitter laugh: ‘‘So they found 
you, too? Well, Buckhurst, this is too bad. They might 
have given you one more day on your experiments.”’ 

‘*What experiments?”’ I asked, glancing at the bottles and 
retorts in my table-drawer. 

‘Nitrogen for exhausted soil,”’ said the countess quietly. 

I set the table-drawer on the grass, rested my pistol on my 
hip, and looked around at my prisoners who now were look- 
ing intently at me. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said I, *‘let me warn you 
not to claim comradeship with Mr. Buckhurst, and I will 
show you one reason why.”’ I picked up from the table- 
drawer 4 little stick about five inches long and held it up. 

‘What is that, doctor? You don’t know? Oh—you think 
it might be some sample of fertilizer containing concentrated 
nitrogen? You are mistaken; it is not nitrogcn but nitro- 
glycerine.” 

Buckhurst’s face changed slightly. 

“Is it not, Mr. Buckhurst?’’ I asked. 

He was silent. 

**Would you permit me to throw this bit of stuff at your 
feet?’’ And I made a gesture. 

The superb nerve of the man was something to remember. 
He did not move, but over his face there crept a dreadful pal- 
lor which even the others noticed; and they shrank away from 
him, shocked and amazed, 

‘*Here, gentlemen,’’ I continued, ‘‘is a box with a German 
label: ‘Oberlohe, Hanover.’ The silicious earth with which 
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nitro-glycerine is mixed to make dynamite comes from Ober- 
lohe in Hanover.”’ 

I laid my pistol on the table, struck a match and deliber- 
ately lighted my stick of dynamite. Jt burned quietly with 
a brilliant flame; and I laid it on the grass and let it burn 
out like a lump of Greek fire. ‘‘Messieurs,’’ I said, cocking 
and uncocking my pistol, ‘it is not because this man is a 
dangerous. political criminal and a maker of explosives that 
the government has sent me here to arrest him . -or-kil 
him. It is because he is a common thief. . . a thief who 
steals crucifixes . . . like this one.”? I brushed aside a pile 
of papers in the drawer and drew out a big gold crucifix mar- 
vellously chiselled from a lump of the solid metal... . ‘A 
thief,’’ I continued, *‘who strips the diamonds from cruci- 
fixes . . . as this has been stripped . . . and who sells a 
single stone to a Jew in Strassbourg, named Fishel Vohen 
. . . how in prison to confront our friend Buckhurst.’’ 

In the dead silence I heard Dr. Delmont’s heavy breath- 
ing; Tavernier gave a dry sob and covered his face with 
his thin hands. The young countess stood motionless, 
frightfully white, staring at. Buckhurst, who had folded his 
arms, 

Sylvia Elven touched her; but the countess shook her off 
and \alked straight to Buckhurst. ‘*Look at me,’’ she said. 
‘*T have promised you my friendship, my faith and trust and 
support. And now I say to you, I believe in you. Tell them 
where that crucifix came from.”’ 

Buckhurst looked at me—long enough to see that the end 
of his rope had come. Then he slowly turned -his deadly eyes 
on the girl before him. Scarlet to the roots of her hair she 
stood there, utterly stunned. The white edges of Buckhurst’s 
teeth began to show again; for an instant 1 thought he meant 
to strike her. Then the sudden double beat of horses’ hoofs 
broke out along the avenue below, and through the red sun- 
set I saw a dozen horsemen come scampering up the drive 
toward us. 

“They’ve sent me lancers instead of gendarmes for your 
escort,’’? I remarked to Dr. Delmont; at the same moment I 
stepped out into the driveway to signal the riders, raising my 
hand. Instantly a pisto) flashed—then another and another, 
and a dozen harsh voices shouted: ‘‘Hourra! Hourra! Preus- 
sen!’’ 

‘ ‘Mille Tonnerres!’’ roared Delmont, ‘‘the Prussians are 
ere !’” 

“Look out! Stand back there! Get the women back!’’ 
1 cried, as an uhlan wheeled his horse straight through a bed 
of geraniums and fired his horse-pistol at me. 

Delmont dragged the young countess to the shelter of an 
elm, Sylvia Elven and Tavernier followed, Buckhurst ran to 
the carriage and leaped in. 

“*No resistance!’’ bellowed Delmont, as Bazard snatched 
up the pistol I had taken from Buckhurst. But the invalid 
had already fired at a horseman, and had gone down under 
the merciless hoofs with a lance through his face. 

My first impulse was to shoot Buckhurst, and I started for 
him. Then in front of me a horse galloped into the table and 
fell with a crash, hurling his rider.at my feet. I can see him 
yet sprawling there on the lawn, a iank, red-faced fellow, his 
helmet smashed in, and his spurred boots sticking fast in the 
sod. 

Helter-skelter through the trees came the rest of the uhlans, 
shouting their hoarse ‘“‘Hourra! Hourra! Preussen!’’ white 
and black pennons streaming from their lance-heads, pistols 
flashing in the early dusk. 

I ran past Bazard’s trampled body and fired at an uhlan who 
had seized the horses which were attached to the carriage 
where Buckhurst sat. The uhlan’s horse reared and plunged, 
carrying him away at a frightful pace, and I do not know 
whether I hit him or not, but he dropped his pistol and I 
picked it up and fired at another cavalryman, who shouted 
and put his horse straight at me. 

Again I ran around the wagon, through a clump of syringa 
bushes, and up the stone steps to the terrace; and after me 
galloped one of those incomparable Cossack-riders, an uhlan, 
lance in rest, setting his wiry little horse to the stone steps 
with a loud ‘‘Hourra!”’ 

It was too steep a grade for the gallant horse; 1 flung my 
pistol in the animal’s face and the poor brute reared straight 
up and fell backward, rolling over and over with his unfortu- 
nate rider and falling with a tremendous splash into the pool 
below. 

“‘In God’s name stop that!’ roured Delmont from below. 
“Give up, Scarlett! They mean us no harm!’’ 

I could see the good doctor on the lawn, waving his hand- 
kerchief frantically at me; in a group behind stood the 
countess and Sylvia; Tavernier was kneeling beside Bazard’s 
body; two uhlans were raising their stunned comrade from 
the wreck of the table; other uhlans cantered toward the 
foot of the terrace above which I stood. 

‘*Come down, hussar!’’ called an officer. 
your uniform.” 

‘*Will you parley?’”’ I asked, hstening intently for the 
gallop of my promised gendarmes. If I could only gain 
time and save Buckhurst! He was there in the carriage; I 
had seen him spring into it when the Germans burst in 
among the trees. 

‘*Foulez fous fous rendre? 
officer in his terrible French. 

“Eh bien. . . nonu!’’ I] ered, and ran for the chateau. 

I heard the uhlans dismount and run clattering and jingling 
up the stone steps. As I gained the doorway they shot at 
me, but I only fled the faster, springing up the stairway. 
Here I stood, sabre in hand, ready to stop the first man. 

Up the stairs rushed three uhlans, sabres shining in the 
dim light from the window behind me. I laid my forefinger 
flat on the blade of my sabre and shortened my arm for a 
thrust—then there came a blinding flash, a roar, and I was 
down, trying. to rise, until a clinched fist struck me in the 
face and I fell flat on my back. 

Without any emotion whatever I saw an uhlan raise his 
sabre to finish me; also I saw a yellow and black sleeve 
interposed between death and myself. : 

‘‘No butchery,”? growled the big officer who had sum- 
moned me from the lawn; “‘cursed pig, you’d sabre your 
own grandmother! Lift him, Sepp! You, there, Loisel!— 
lift him up. Is he gone?’’ 

“*He is alive, Herr Rittmeister,’’ said the soldier, **but his 
back is broken,”’ 
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The carriage bumped across the stones, water washed and slopped over the carriage floor 


“Tt isn’t!’ I said. 

‘‘Herr Je!’ muttered the Rittmeister—‘‘an eel, and a 
Frenchman aud nine long lives! Here you, hussar, what’s 
the matter with you?’’ 

“One of them shot me—I thought it was to be sabres,’’ 
said I weakly. 

‘*And why the devil wasn’t it sabres!’’ roared the ofticer, 
turning on his men. ‘‘One to three—and six more below! 
Sepp, you disgust me! Carry him out!’ 

I groaned as they lifted me. ‘*Kasy there!’’ growled the 
officer; ‘‘don*t pull him that way. Now, young hell-cat, 
set your teeth; you have eight more lives yet.’’ 

They got me out to the terrace, and carried me to the lawn 
and laid me on the grass, One of the men brought me a cup 
of water from the pool. 

**Herr Rittmeiste”,’’ I said faintly, ‘I had a prisoner here; 
he should be in carriage. Is he?’’ 

The officer w.'ked briskly over to the carriage. ‘‘Nobody 
here but two women and a scared peasant!’’ he called out. 

As I lay still staring up into the sky, I heard the Rittmeis- 
ter addressing Dr. Delmont in angry tones: ‘*By every law of 
civilized war I ought to hang you and your friend there! 
Civilians who fire on troops are treated that way! But [ 
won’t. Your foolish companion lies yonder with a lance 
through his mouth. He’s dead; I say nothing. For you, 
I-have no respect! But I have for that hell-cat who did his 
duty! You civilians—you go to the devil!’’ 

‘*Are not your prisoners sacred from insult?’’ asked the 
doctor angrily. 

‘Prisoners! My prisoners! You compliment yourself! 
Loisel, send those impudent civilians into the house! I 
won’t look at them! .They make me sick!” 

The astonished doctor attempted to take his stand by me, 
offering his services, but the troopers hustled him and poor 
Tavernier off up the terrace steps. 

‘The two ladies in the carriage, Herr Rittmeister?’’ said a 
cavalryman, coming up at salute. 

**What? Ladies? Oh, yes.”’ 
mustache: ‘‘Always around—always everywhere. 
can’t stay there. I want that carriage. Sepp!” 

‘At orders, Herr Rittmeister!’’ 

“Carry that gentleman to the carriage. Place Schwartz 
and Ruppert in the wagon yonder. Get straw—yon, Brauer, 
bring straw and toss in those boxes if there is room. Where’s 
Hofmeister?”’ 

“In the pool, Herr Rittmeister.”’ 

‘Take him out,’’ said the officer soberly; ‘‘uhlans don’t 
abandon their dead.’’ 

Two soldiers lifted me again and bore me away in the dark- 
ness. I was perfectly conscious. And all the while I was 
listening for the gallop of my gendarmes—not that I cared 
very much, now that Buckhurst was gone, ‘‘Herr’ Rittmeis- 
ter,’’ I said, as they laid me in the carriage, ‘task the Count- 
ess de Yassart if she will let me say good-by to her.”’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ said the officer promptly. ‘*Madame, 
here is a polite young gentleman who desires to make his 


Then he muttered in his 
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adieux. Permit me, madame—he is here in the dark. 
Sepp, fall back! Loisel, advance ten paces!—halt!’’ 

“Is it you, Monsieur Scarlett?’ came an unsteady voice 
from the darkness. 

‘*Yes, madame. Can you forgive me?”’ 

“Forgive you? My poor friend, I have nothing to forgive. 
Are you badly hurt, Monsieur Scarlett?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ I muttered. 

Suddenly the chapel bell of La Trappe rang out a startling 
peal. The Prussian captain shouted. *‘Stop that bell! Shoot 
every civilian in the house!’’ But the uhlans who rushed up 
the terrace found the great doors bolted and the lower win- 
dows screened with steel shutters. 

On the battlements of the south wing a red radiance grew 
brighter; somebody had thrown wood into the iron basket of 
the ancient beacon and set fire to it. 

“That teaches me a lesson!’’ bawled the enraged Rittmeis- 
ter, shaking his fist up at the brightening alarm signal. He 
vaulted into his saddle, wheeled his horse and rode up to the 
peasant, Brauer, who, frightened to the verge of stupidity, 
sat on the carriage box. ‘*Do you know the wood-road that 
leads to Gunstett through the foothills?’ he demanded, con- 
trolling his fury with a strong effort. 

The blank face of the peasant was answer enough; the 
Rittmeister glared around; his eyes fell on the countess: 
‘You know this country, madame?’’ 

**Yes, monsieur. ”’ 

**Will you set us on our way through the Gunstett hill- 
road?’’ 

**No,”? 

The chapel bell was clanging wildly; the beacon shot up 
in a whirling column of sparks and red smoke. 

**Put that woman into the carriage!’’ bellowed the officer. 
**I’m cursed if I leave her to set the whole country yapping 
at our heels! Loisel, put her in beside the prisoner! Ma- 


dame, it is useless to resist. Hark! What’s that sound of 
galloping?”’ 

I listened. I[ heard nothing save the clamor of the chapel 
bell. 

‘“*Uhlans, into your saddles!’’ cried the Rittmeister. ‘‘Draw 
sabres! March! Trot!’’ 


Fever had already begun to turn my head. The jolting of 
the carriage brought me to my senses at times; at times, too, 
I could hear the two wounded uhlans groaning in the wagon 
behind me, the tramping of the cavalry ahead, the dull rattle 
of lance butts in the leather stirrup boots. If I could only 
have fainted! The carriage presently moved on more smoothly, 
as though we were now on one of those even military high- 
roads which traverse France from Luxembourg to the sea, 
Which way we were going I did not know, I did not care, 

My next lucid interval came from pain almost unendura- 
ble. We were fording a river in bright starlight; the car- 
riage bumped across the stones, water washed and slopped 
over the carnage floor. To right and left, Prussian lancers 
were riding, and I saw the water boiling under their horses, 
and their Jong lances aslant the stars. 


But there were more horsemen now, scores and scores of 
them, trampling through the shallow river; and beyond I 
Could see a line of cannon, wallowing through the water, 
shadowy artilleryraen clinging to forge and caisson, mounted 
men astride straining teams, tall officers on either flank, sit- 
ting their horses motionless in midstream. 

The carriage stopped. 

‘*Are you suffering?’’ came a low voice close to my ear. 

**Madame, could | have a little of that water?’’ I muttered. 

Very gently she laid me back; I was entirely without power 
to move below my waist, or to support my body. 

She filled my cap with river water and held it while I drank 
After I had my fill she bathed my face, passing her wet hands 
through my hair and over my eyes. The carriage moved on. 
After a while she whispered: *‘Are you awake?”’ 

‘*Yes, madame,”’ 

**See the dawn, how red it is on the hills! There are vine- 
yards there on the heights , and a castle . 
diers moving out across the river-meadows.”’ 

The rising sun was shining in my eyes as we came to a 
halt before a small stone bridge over which a column of 
cavalry was passing—Prussian hussars by their crimson 
dolmans and little flat busbies. 

Our uhlan escort grouped themselves about us to watch 
the hussars defile at a trot, and I saw the Rittmeister rigidly 
saluting their standards as they bobbed past above a thicket 
of sabres. . 

‘‘What are these uhlans doing?’’ broke 
behind us; an officer, followed by two orderlies and a trum- 
peter, came galloping up through the mud. 

‘*Who’s that—a dead Frenchman?’’ demanded the officer, 
leaning over the edge of the carmage to give me a near- 
sighted stare. 

‘*Dying, general,’’ said the Rittmeister, at salute. 

“Then he will not require these men. Herr Rittmeister 
1 take your uhlans for my escort. Madame, you have my 
sympathy; can I be of service?”’ 

He spoke perfect French; the countess looked up at him 
in a bewildered way: **You cannot mean to abandon this 
dying man here?” she asked, 

There was a silence, broken brusquely by the Rittmeister: 
“That Frenchman did his duty!’ 

‘*Did he?’? said the general, staring at the countess, 
**Very well; 1 want that carriage, but I won't take 
Give that driver a white flag and have him drive into the 
French lines. Herr Rittmeister, give your orders! Ma 
dame, your most devoted!’’ And he wheeled his 
horse and trotted off down the road, while the Riitmeister 
hastily tied a handkerchief to a stick and tossed it up 
the speechless peasant on the box. 

‘*Morsbronn is the nearest French 
French. Then he bent from his horse and looked down at 
me. ‘You did your duty!’ he snapped, and, barely saliut- 
ing the countess, touched spurs to his mount and disappearcd, 
followed at a gallop by his mud-splashed uhlans. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Eyes and Ears 


By 


FINTY A. Castle * 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY RECENTLY PUBLISHED AN ABLE 
ARTICLE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION ON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE PLEA OF THE LETTER CARRIERS FOR MORE PAY, 
AND THE ADOPTION BY CONGRESS OF RETIREMENT 
AND PENSION LAWS. IN A RECENT CONVENTION THE 
“MEN IN GRAY” DETERMINED TO PUSH THE MATTER 
TO A CONCLUSION. WE HAVE ALREADY COMMENTED 
EDITORIALLY ON THE WISDOM OF GRANTING THESE 


UR UNITED STATES postal system is a vital organ- 
O ism, for which the Inspection service supplies both 
optic and auditory nerves. There are now two hun- 
dred inspectors attached to the Post-Office Department, from 
each of whom an increasing standard of intelligence, attain- 
ments aud efficiency 1s exacted. He must be much more than 
a detective, though he should possess that faculty or instinct 
highly developed, and he is required to perform a great vari- 
ety of important duties. His final record will not be gauged 
by the initial velocity of his talk production. 

In addition to investigating mail depredations, detecting 
criminals and making arrests, inspectors are charged with 
the investigation of all complaints against postmasters and 
other employés: collecting balances due from delinquents; 
reporting on establishment, extension or discontinuance of 
all branches of tlie postal system; examining accounts and 
instructing postmasters; inquiring into the wrong payment 
of money orders, and detentions, lapses and irregularities in 
registered and ordinary mails. 

If all men were honest, inspectors would still be needed, to 
minimize the direful effects of stupidity and accident in this 
nicely adjusted enterprise which our government has under- 
taken for the profit and convenience of the people. 

But inasmuch as all men are not honest, sad to say; inas- 
much as the financial transactions of the postal establishment 
will foot up $950,000,000 during the current year, while its 
agents will transport even a larger amount in sealed packages 
or letters; inasmuch as those agents and employés number 
about 200,000 persons, while 10,000,000 men and women 
through their direct relation to the mails as daily patrons 
have opportunity and temptation for tampering with it—the 
sleepless vigilance involved in preserving its present marvel- 
lous integrity must command the admiration of all familiar 
with its achievements. 

The Division of Post-Office Inspectors and Mail Depreda- 
tions was established in 1872, and is now assigned to the 
bureau presided over by Hon. J. L. Bristow of Kansas, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General. The division is directly in 
charge of Chief Inspector W. E. Cochran, whose headquar- 
ters are in Washington. For convenience of administration 
the country has been apportioned into fifteen districts (in- 
cluding Hawaii and Porto Rico), each having an inspector- 
in-charge located in its leading city. 

The inspectors are under the protection of the Civil Service 
law; vacancies are usually filled by the transfer of trained 
employés from other branches of the postal work—notably 
the railway mail service. They are extensive travellers, 
averaging one hundred miles a day. They are incessantly 
busy; there is always an accumulation of cases in hand re- 
quiring attention, and they are often obliged to drop one im- 
portant matter and take up another still more pressing, per- 
haps in a distant State. Their salaries are inadequate for the 
ability required and work performed—ranging from $1,200 to 
$1,600 per annum, with an allowance for expenses of four 
dollars per day when actually travelling. 

As @ partial measure of the work committed to their hands 
by casualties and depredations it may be stated that during 
the last oficial year 1,635 post-offices were robbed; 643 were 
destroyed by fire; 71 postal cars were wrecked and burned; 
37 stages were robbed; 656 mail pouches were lost and 743 
mutilated or stolen; 158 mail boxes were rifled; and 100,255 
complaints were received of loss by letter and package mail. 
The inspectors last year made 1,600 arrests, and an average 
of 700 cases are constantly pending in Federal courts for 
offences against postal law 

One element of strength in the inspection service is its im- 
minence. The dishonest employé or postmaster knows not 
when he will be investigated, and the post-office thief is liable 
at any moment to be seized by a watchful inspector—for these 
tireless servants of the government are always on the alert 
either to instruct or detect, and their field is unlimited. An- 
other element of strength with this service is its ubiquity. 
The inspectors go everywhere, and while pursuing one 
special object are instructed to carefully observe all branches 
of the system, noting defects and calling attention to sus- 
picious circumstances. Thus constantly moving among the 
vast army of postal employés, they exert a wonderful in- 
fluence in restraining and correcting, while the instrue- 
tions incidentally given prevent errors, avert losses, correct 
many ways to improving the 








and contribute in 


abuses, 
system. 

Work in detecting crime and making arrests appeals most 
strongly to the popular imagination. It has infinitely pathetic 
features, involving tragedies of death or ruin as well as epi- 
sodes that are studies in the ludicrous and the comic. Each 
matter investigated, however trivial, is embalmed in a detailed 
report for permanent preservation. A compilation of these 
reports, even in their cold, official form, would be a revelation 
of weaknesses, errors, crimes aud expiations unequalled in 
the literature of human experience. 

Quite recently came tidings of an arrest at St. Paul, the 
culmination of a long series of peculations, finally narrowed 
down to one derelict who was caught in the act. For five 
years there had been mysterious disappearances of money 
letters in that post-office. Two years ago it was discovered 
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that substantially all these losses were of letters mailed at 
night, brougiit in by night collectors and handled exclusively 
by the mght clerk, who had long held this position and had 
been implicitly trusted. Enough circumstantial evidence ac- 
cumulated to fasten suspicion directly on him, and for many 
months every effort was made by a skilled inspector to secure 
unquestionable proof. These efforts all failed; but a new in- 
spector came upon the stage, and so effective were his combi- 
nations that the offending employé was caught red-handed, 
taken into custody and lodged in jail. 

The recent arrest of a railway mail clerk running between 
Indianapolis and Pittsburg revealed unusual complications in 
the detective line. For three years this employé had baffled 
the inspectors, who at one time dropped their suspicions, 
apologized to him therefor, and enlisted his efforts in running 
down the thief. His operations had been bold and successful. 
He was under observation when, having dropped his runs for 
a short period by reason of illness, it-was found that the 
depredations apparently continued as before. Abandoning 
his trail and making apologies to him for their previous 
mistake, the inspectors asked his help and sought other 
clews. He immediately resumed operations; each month 
hundreds of Ictters were lost, nearly all addressed to 
points in Kansas and passing through this route agent’s 
hands. 

He was again put under espionage, but actual evi- 
dence was wanting, and it is a rule not to make an arrest 
until reasonably sure that some of the stolen property will be 
found on the suspect’s person. Finally, it was thought that 
the fruit was ripe, and when the mail train arrived at Indian- 
apolis two inspectors grasped the culprit as he left his car 
swinging a lunch basket in his hand. When the basket was 
opened it was found to contain a number of letters to Kansas 
people, several articles of wearing apparel such as women send 
through the mail, two or three stamped packages and a lady’s 
purse containing money. The prisoner immediately confessed 
that it was he who had long robbed the mails, purloining many 
letters which he knew contained no money simply because he 
could not help it. The officers believe his peculations amount 
to thousands of dollars and assert that it is one of the hardest 
cases they ever encountered. 

A vault in the post-office of an Eastern town was not long 
since wrecked by explosives, and $2,259 in money and stamps 
was stolen therefrom, indicating the presence of a professional 
burglar, for whose arrest the local authorities offered liberal 
rewards. Butan inspector, basing his judgment on the undue 
quantity of explosives used, asserted that it was the work of 
novices, and suspected a seventeen-year-old son of the aged 
postmaster. This boy soon began a course of extravagant 
expenditure, buying diamond rings and other articles far be- 
yond his means. When flatly accused he strenuously denied 
knowledge of the crime, but immediately wrote a warning to 
his partner. This note was intercepted and resulted in bring- 
ing the boys together, obtaining a complete confession from 
each and recovering three-fourths of the stolen money. It 
turned out that the safe had been unlocked by the postmas- 
ter’s son, who knew the combination, and that after the 
money had been abstracted the dynamite was used for the 
purpose of giving the affair that professional aspect which 
had imposed upon the local authorities. 

Should Congress adopt a suggestion of the Auditor’s Office 
and forbid the sale of postage stamps outside government agen- 
cies in quantities exceeding one dollar in value, much of the 
incentive to these burglaries would be removed. Thieves find 
a ready market for stamps at a small discount with unscru- 
pulous ‘‘fences’’ in large cities, and as all offices keep a con- 
siderable supply the marauders are sure of a rich reward even 
when the amount of money obtained is small. Last October 
a party of enterprising burglars tunnelled under the Chicago 
Post-Office with a patient skill equal to that displayed by the 
Union officers in escaping from Libby Prison in 1864. En- 
trance to the ‘‘impregnable’’ steel vault was gained and 
$74,610 worth of postage stamps (an enormous bulk) were 
carted away. These stamps have since turned up in large 
amounts at widely different localities, and experienced in- 
spectors have been busily following their trail, but the per- 
sonnel of the successful raiding force may always retain its 
present mystery. 

If a recent opinion of the Attorney-General is followed to 
its logical conclusion and sustained by the courts, redoubled 
vigilance will be demanded and a largely augmented corps of 
inspectors required. In that opinion it was held that the gov- 
ernment is responsible for the safe delivery of mail matter 
committed to its custody. At present the registry fee includes 
an insurance to the amount of ten dollars (which it is proposed 
to increase to one hundred dollars) on the registered package. 
But unregistered matter has always been supposed to be 
carried at ‘‘owner’s risk.’? Yet many millions of letters and 
packages of value annually pass through the ordinary mail, 
each a temptation to many employés who handle it, and thou- 
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| Post Ofce Departnent 


MOST REASONABLE REQUESTS OF MEMBERS OF AN 
ARDUOUS SERVICE WHICH CHALLENGES ADMIRATION 
FOR RELIABILITY AND INTEGRITY UNDER CONSTANT 
TEMPTATIONS POINTED OUT VIVIDLY IN THE FOL- 
LOWING ARTICLE. MEN WHO PROVE ABOVE THE 
AVERAGE IN HONESTY AND INTELLIGENCE SHOULD 
BE RECOMPENSED IN THE SAME PROPORTION. A 
LIFE SERVICE TO THE ENTIRE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
SHOULD BE ADEQUATELY REWARDED 


sands are lost. Search for these furnishes a large share of 
the inspector’s burden, and is in most cases utterly fruit- 
less. 

The use of the mails to transmit money in large or small 
amounts by ordinary letter without registry, money order or 
other attempt at protection is a necessary evil which leads to 
serious aggregate losses. The marvel is that these losses 
are not infinitely greater. Kvery employé through whose 
hands these money letters pass is thereby placed under 
hourly temptation. These employés become so expert that 
they can detect by the sense of feeling the presence of cur- 
rency in a letter, and the opportunities for extracting it are 
innumerable. Once lost, it is as impossible to trace as a lump 
of coal in a car or a grain of wheat in an elevator. Itisa 
high tribute to the integrity of the employés that these losses 
by theft are comparatively few. 

Tests are frequently made of the honesty of employes, the 
results being in most cases entirely satisfactory, since only a 
small proportion of them are dishonest and, therefore, only 
a small proportion of valuable missives are lost. One con- 
fident patron recently ventured a crucial experiment, seud- 
ing a silver dollar by mail to his daughter. He pasted a 
strip of white paper against the face of the coin, wrote the 
address thereon, placed a stamp on it at merchandise rates 
and committed it to the mails. The coin went safely through 
the ordeal, reached its destination, and the sender felt that a 
great triumph over human cupidity had been achieved. The 
fact is, however, that scores of experienced clerks through 
whose hands this exposed coin passed could with almost 
absolute accuracy have detected the presence of a ten-dollar 
bill folded however cunningly in an ordinary letter, sealed and 
addressed after the usual fashion. 

One reason why inspectors always try to capture an offender 
with the evidence of guilt actually on his person, and endeavor 
to secure a confession in the first moments of surprise and con- 
fusion, is that Federal juries are incomprehensibly reluctant to 
convict on anything less than proof positive. It is a well- 
established principle that a post-office thief—that is, a dis- 
honest employé—once embarked in his career never abandons 
it. Consequently, if he can be closely watched he will sooner 
or later be found flagrante delictu. It often requires months 
or years, which is hard on the people whose money is 
lost long after the authorities are morally certain of the 
guilty party, and might terminate the losses by dismiss- 
ing him. But the end is held to justify the means, and 
the watchfulness is patiently continued until final detection 
ensues. 

The money-order business furnishes a wide field for the 
exercise of criminal propensities and causes much trouble to 
inspectors. Embezzlements and defalcations of money-order 
funds by postmasters are of daily occurrence; frauds and 
forgeries are alarmingly frequent. Some years ago the as- 
sistant postmaster of a town in South Dakota, a man uni- 
versally respected in the community, obtained a short leave 
of absence and failed to return. Reports soon came in that 
numerous money orders of large denominations, purporting 
to be issued at this office, had been paid along a line of travel 
reaching to Chicago and eastward. No such orders had been 
regularly issued, but an examination disclosed that the ab- 
sconding assistant had removed blank orders from the book, 
properly filled them out for the maximum sum ($100 each), 
forwarded the advices marked “‘identification waived,’’ stopped 
off at towns en route and collected in all about $2,500 without 
question. Inspectors sought the culprit in vain. All trace 
of him vanisned until, many months later, his remains were 
identified in the victim of an accident in Kansas—and that 
‘*jacketed case’’ was closed forever. His methods have been 
frequently followed by others, with less success in eluding 
pursuit. 

The inspector, who associates with high-grade public offi- 
cials, with lawyers, judges, capitalists and railroad magnates, 
must have intelligence, education and the mauners of a gen- 
tleman. He must be an accountant and a ready writer of 
lucid, comprehensive reports. He must be sober, honest, 
industrious, patient, affable, adaptable and, above all, dis- 
creet. He must be brave—in the purlieus of large cities he 
confronts desperate criminals; in the mountains of the South 
he encounters moonshiners and is mistaken for the hated rev- 
enue agent; on Western plains he collides with train robbers 
and road agents and footpads; everywhere he must be in- 
stantly prepared to defend his own life in asserting the maj- 
esty of the law. 

He sleeps on no bed of roses. His labors are exacting and 
his responsibilities are enormous. But he has a pride in his 
work which sustains him more than the meagre remmnera- 
tion yielded by his toil. He is an integral, indispensable part 
of that great instrument and adjunct of modern civilization, 
the universal colossal educational institute, the marvellous 
engine of business enterprise and industrial progress, the 
greatest of all public institutions and benefactions—the 
American Postal Establishment. On his faithfulness and 
efficiency, and that of his two hundred associates, largely 
depend the continued promptiness, rapidity and accuracy of 
the service which is the object alike of our continuing pride 
and increasing wonder. 
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CHINA’S NEW CONSUL-GENERAL TO CUBA 


HE Honorable Chow Tszchi, who has 

been Chinese Consul at New York 

since 1899, and who was appointed, 
by royal decree, during the recent American 
tour of Prince Chen, to the position of first 
Chinese Consul General to the new Cuban 
Republic, stationed at Havana, is nearly as 
well and favorably known in United States 
official and 
business cir- 
cles as_ his 
exalted fel- 
low: country- 
man, Mr. Wu. 
Chow Tszchi 
is one of 
those bright 
and enlight- 
ened munda- 
rins_ who, 
ever since 
his arrival in 
this country 
in 1896, asa 
member of 
Minister Wu 
Ling - Fang’s 
official fami- 
ly, has dem- 
onstrated to 
his country- 
men the ad- 
vantages of 
modern civ- 
ilization and 
the desira- 
bility of 
keeping pace 
with our 
times. Edu- 
eated in pur- 


principles of 
Western sci- 
ence at the 
University of 
Pekin, where he had studied English, he came 
to New York in 1899 for the second time, as 
the first Chinese Consul who speaks and knows 
our language thoroughly. 

In the social world, the new Consul-(Jeneral 
is a favorite, especially among ladies. He re- 
cently went back to China for a short vacation. 
During this time he visited the Viceroy of the 
two powerful Kwang provinces, who has his 
viceregal yamen headquarters at Canton, the 





sail aie THE HONORABLE CHOW TSZCHI 
suance Oo e The inscription on the photograph reads: “*Picture of Consul Chow 
Tszchi of New York, a native of Shantung (northern China), 34 
years old; made in the reign of Kwang-Su, in his twenty- 
eighth year of rule over the Chinese Empire” ton, whence 


place whence almost all of our American 
Chinese residents come. He tried very hard 
to convince the Viceroy that an order should 
be issued to change the present system of 
provincial examinations, which are still based 
on the old-fashioned Confucian examination 
and which for centuries have been the only 
mode of graduating mandarins. Whether 
Chow Tszchi, 
who has the 
welfare of 
his country- 
men much at 
heart, and 
who in re- 
turn is wor- 
shipped by 
the Chinese 
population of 
New York, 
will succeed 
in this am- 
bition to en- 
sure better 
Chinese offi- 
cials is a 
problem of 
the not-far- 
distant  fu- 
ture. Con 
sul - General 
Chow Tszchi 
was born 
thirty-four 
years ago in 
Shantung, 
one of the 
northern 
provinces, 
but, in ac- 
cordance 
with Chinese 
ideas, he be- 
longs to Can- 
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his fore- 
fathers came. That old and most interesting 
city, populated by millions of industrious peo- 
ple, is his home. 

The accompanying photograph shows in the 
background the famous peak and the great 
harbor of Hong-Kong. The Consul-General 
wears his official costume, with silk boots, 
long brocaded coat and a short riding-jacket. 
On top of his hat is shown the red coral but- 
ton and the peacock feather. 





MOONSHINERS 


(SEE DOUBLE PAGE) 


an appropriation used by the Internal 

Revenue Department for the discovery 
of violations of the law, especially in the mat- 
ter of illicit liquor manufacturing. By every- 
body, save officials who have the dignity of 
the country to uphold, ‘‘moonshining”’ is the 
name given to this method of Heecing Uncle 
Sam. The term comes from the habit formed 
by certain persons of making whiskey by the 
light of the moon. 

The Fraud Fund shows that Uncle Sam last 
year Jost $1,500,000 through the moonlight 
habit. Even in the very heart of the govern- 
ment, in the District of Columbia, about 
$3,500 was withheld from the country’s 
revenues by persons who made whiskey 
without paying taxes. As far away as 
Alaska, bad men cheated the government in 
this way of $2,500. Porto Rico, too, had 
its illicit still, by which the government was 
deprived of much revenue. The total number 
of stills seized in all parts of this country, last 
year, was 1,955; and the average for the 
last ten years was about 2,000 a year, while 
nearly 7,000 moonshiners were jailed. 

The agent who goes moonshine baiting 
takes his life in his left hand and his gun 
in his right; and oftentimes he must use the 
one to save the other. Even sd, many a use- 
ful man has laid down his life for his coun- 
try’s dollars. Nine men have died thus in 
the last few years, and twenty have been 
wounded, The ‘“‘gaugers’’ are not loved by 
the *‘wild-cat’’ whiskey makers, 

A moonshiner once, always such. The 
moment he is released from jail for one 
offence, he sets about making himself again 
hable. Recently, a still was actually dis- 
covered within prison walls, one of the con- 
victs in the kitchen using a teakettle for the 
purpose, and making the liquor of potato 
parings and other refuse. 

In large cities, the moon, of course, does 
not count. Light of day is just as safe, 
because in a city it is easier to hide pots 
and pans, Generally the whiskey-maker 
opens what seems to be a bakery or candy 
shop. He knows that the smell of cake or 
confectionery is very similar to that of 
‘‘mash.”? Thus, at the outset, his ‘‘blind’’ 
makes it impossible for Secret Service men 
to ferret him out by the nose alone. Then 
he buys a lot of sugar. What more natural 
than fot a baker or candy-maker to want 
sugar! This is the ‘‘base of stock’’ for the 
city distiller—though the countryman uses 
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decaying fruits, potatoes, wood or refuse of 
any kind that will ferment. 

He puts of the sugar say a hundred pounds 
in a barrel, pours water upon it, drops in two 
pounds of yeast, and a violent fermentation 
begins. This is the ‘‘mash,”’ A “still” is a 
copper kettle in which the ‘‘mash’’ is placed 
when it is dead; that is, when it has ceased 
fermenting. A slow fire is started under the 
still, and the vapor arising therefrom passes 
through cooling pans and the condensed prod- 
uct is sold as whiskey. 

Nearly all the illicit distillers’ customers 
come in person for the liquor, carrying it 
off in ordinary dinner-pails, rubber belts, 
pig’s bladders, or in anything that can be 
hidden beneath coat or shawl. 

The profit to the distiller is one thousand 
per cent or more; and if he succeeds in 
keeping out of the clutches of Secret Ser- 
vice men long enough, he can retire with a 
snug fortune. He disposes for one dollar 
and fifty cents a gallon of something for 
which honest distillers have to charge four 
dollars; and with each gallon sold he fleeces 
Uncle Sam to the extent of exactly one dollar 
and ten cents revenue. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The rs know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. It is for your food. Pure and wholesome.—Adr, 


{f you wish to be always satisfied, order no other 


Champagne than Cook's Imperial Extra Dry. It has 
quality and purity.— Adv, 


A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
pee 5 York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
—Adv. 


Cow’s Milk 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source 
of supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well fed, 
well groomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared under 
highest scientific methods.— Adv, 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To prove the t curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
{t quickly relieves, positively cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have th ds of testi jals from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with ipati 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 











— only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
v. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


Allsorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
ll scrts cf people use it, 
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“To hold ast were, the mirror up to Nature. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


Is the direct reflection of nature. It is the whole 
wheat—nothing added and nothing taken away. 
Itis the Naturat food intended by nature for 
man’s use because it contains the properties 
in Proportion necessary to nourish 
every element of the human organism. Man's 
ignorance as to the uses of the different parts of 
the wheat was originally accountable for the re- 
moval of portions of it in order to make white 
flour. Custom and habit are accountable for the 
continuance of this vitalerror. Faulty bones and 
teeth, weak bodies and minds are the result of 
the white flour eating ‘‘practice.”’ n 
Shake off the pale, sickly yoke 
and nourish every part of 
your God-given mind and 
body with Naturat food. 
Thrust the white bread 
eating habit firmly aside 

—be well and strong ¥ 
and “Dare do all that 
may become a man.” 


Sold by all grocers. 


Send for “The Vital 
Question ” cook 
book, FREE. 























Address 
The Natural 
Food Co. 


Niagara 
Falls, 














Advertising. 
than anything we might here add. 
CORRESPONDENCE. T 


school. 


It is certainly worth your while sending for it. 


LEARNT WRITE 
DVERTISEMERTS 


‘Under Oath” 


is the title of a very interesting goes of affidavits from the 
students and graduates of the 


These sworn statements from employed graduates and satisfied students speak more convincingly 


They tell how we practically and thoroughly teach this modern and fascinating study BY 
‘ i bey tell of the progress and great help it has been to them not — 
in their present positions but as an aid to take up a larger and more profitable line of usefulness. It 
tells how they are earning from $25.00 TO $100.00 PER. WEEK. ; ; 
Advertisement writing is conceded to be an important part of every young man’s business training 
and without this knowledge you are decidedly handicapped. : 
__ “Fowler’s Publicity,” the famous $15.00 encyclopedia of Advertising, covering over 1000 pages, 
size 8x11, and weighing ten pounds, is given away absolutely free with a full paid course in this 


This package of affidavits and our large 64 page prospectus will be mailed you free on request. 
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| Notice to 


Concerns throughout the country desirous of engaging capable advertisement- 
writers are requested to communicate with us. This service is gratis. 
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PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


90 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 











Watch 
Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch works 
should be protected by a strong case. Gold alone 
is soft and bends easily. It’s used for show only. 


The JAS. BOSS ST 
resists jar and jolt. 
Reduces the expense of repair. 


D GOLD WATC 
out the dust. 
dds many years 


to the life of your watch. Every JAS. 
CASE is guaranteed for 25 years by a Keystone 
Trade-mark stamped inside. You must look for 
this trade-mark, 


Consult the jeweler 
Write us for booklet 


THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 








NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guare- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 


Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 
with the C. & N. W. Ry. is due (PERATOR 


to the thorough instruction . 
received at Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 
F. A. MOHNEY, Tel. Operator, La Fox, Ill. 

We assist graduates to positions. Write Mr. Mohney (enclosing 
stamp) and get full particulars. We teach telegraphy thoroughly. 
School established 1874. Total cost (telegraphy and typewriting) six 
months’ course, $82. This cap be redueed. Catalogue free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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PROFIT acre of 

was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy every where in the United States and Can- 
ada. Can be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. 
Most profitable crop known. Cultivated roots and seeds 
for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage and get our 
complete book telling all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department B JOPLIN, MO. 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
A disinfecting, cleansing soap which 
has stood the test of years in purify 

ing and healing qualities. All drug- 
gists. Be sure and get 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
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HERE WAS a time when the American woman who wanted fine underwear must 

i needs inflict a serious strain upon her bank account and buy French goods. Even 

now the loveliest of the hand-made garments hail from France, for skilled needle- 

work is rare and costly in this country. On the other hand, machine-made underwear 

has been brought to so high a point of perfection by certain American firms that the 

deep gulf fixed between the old-time ‘‘ready-made’’ underwear and French lingerie has 
been satisfactorily bridged. 

The girl who cannot afford the Fench hand-made garments, nor even the finest machine- 
made article, is fortunate if she is a clever needlewoman; for beautiful designs are easily 
obtained to-day, and with considerable skill and a little patiencé one may achieve, at a cost 
merely nominal, genuine triumphs in lingerie. Simplicity is the keynote of the most desirable 
underwear, but it must be simplicity of an exceedingly choice variety. It must mean the 
finest of material, the most artistic and becoming of designs, the most careful of work. On 
the cheaper lingerie quantities of lace, insertion, ete., are used to mask the coarseness of mate- 
rials and carelessness in work; but the better class of goods needs no such aid, and, save in 
the much-frilled and frou-froued petticoats, seldom breaks into excessive lace trimming. 

The sketches shown here are original designs and are illustrative of the best type of 
lingerie, if one sets aside the marvellous hand-embroidered little garments of which Paris 
is the source and which cannot be reproduced by the home seamstress unless she is a phe- 
nomenal artist: 

All of these designs are comparatively simple, but they follow the newest lines and are 
warranted becoming to any woman not beyond the aid of toilette details. 

The combined petticoat and chemise is a rather recent innovation, at least as regards its 
present dainty form, and has won much favor. The chemise has for several seasons past 
been regaining its lost prestige and is now with many women the accepted form of corset 
cover; while women too stout for extra fulness over corsets wear the chemise in the old 





manner as a substitute for the silk undervest. The new chemises are, however, so shaped 
and made in such sheer material that they hardly add a perceptible fulness between corset 
and gown. The chemise and petticoat may reach to the usual petticoat length or may be 
merely a corset-cover chemise; but it must be sheer enough so that the fulness required 
above the waist line will not be clumsy under a close-fitting dress-skirt. Embroidery bead- 
ing is run in for a belt, sloping down in front to give a long-waisted effect, and in making the 
garment care should be taken to set the belt beading low enough to allow for shrinkage in the 
first laundering. Embroidery beading is, by the way, preferable to lace beading, because of 
its superior wearing qualities, and is used in connection with lace and insertion on the very 
finest of lingerie. Real Valenciennes is an ideal lace for underwear trimming, if one can 
afford it, and will almost offset its original cost by its durability. The same is true of real 
torchon, which is, however, less expensive. If real lace is out of the question, imitation 
Valenciennes or torchon in good real lace patterns is the best choice, and should be used 
sparingly. Frills and much lace elaboration around the neck of corset-covers, nightgowns, 
etc., are not advisable, because they muss so easily under a dress bodice. 

The tight-fitting corset-cover is practically unknown to-day, the full sheer bébé waist 
having taken its place. The corset-cover ending at the waist line in a belt of embroidery 
beading through which ribbon is run is very popular, but the belt must be well shaped, 
coming low enough in the back and sloping down in front, so that it will not shrink enough 
to sever diplomatic relations with the petticoat and leave a hiatus of corset in view. 

The corset-cover chemise whose waist line is defined by tucks and has no belt is a charm- 
ing model for a slender woman, but must be adroitly shaped, the tucks being disposed in 
girdle fashion. Many of the newest corset-covers fasten in the back, which makes the dis- 
position of the front trimming a simpler matter and allows wider scope of design. Every 
woman should have among her lingerie several corset-covers for wear with evening *:ess, 
and held over the shoulders merely by narrow satin ribbons and bows. 














LONG and varied experience 
A with the servant-girl problem 

—an experience dealing, as has 
mine, with every phase of the ques- 
tion and with the perspective of one 
to whom the happy adjustment of 
the relations between employer and 
employé is necessarily of prime im- 
portance—such an experience war- 
rants but one conclusion: that the 
question at issue is, after all, more 
or less of a bugaboo. 

For this the newspapers are largely 
responsible; that is, the comic sup- 
plements of the daily and Sunday 
press. Difficulty there is, to be sure. 
There is always difficulty of some 
sort in every departinent of activity, 
but the servant-girl question is noth- 
ing like so serious as the funny 
paragrapher would have us believe. 
People have no more trouble to-day 
with their domestic help than they 
had fifty or one hundred years ago, 
nor will conditions be much altered one hundred years hence, 
despite the prognostications of the social economists who 
from time to time bid us look forth to the dawn of the eight- 
hour system. So long as economic conditions make it neces- 
sary for one portion of human society to fetch and carry 
for another whose privilege it is to bid and beck and call, 
there will always be more or less complaint and cause of 
dissention between master and man, and between mistress 
and maid. 

There is no cause for alarm or dismal forebodings, how- 
ever, and those who really know will readily agree with me 
in this. The women who will have you believe otherwise 
are restricted to three classes: first, those who are not ac- 
customed to keeping servants and do not know how to man- 
age them; second, the small housekeeper who only keeps 
one; and the clubwoman anxious to display her smattering 
of social economics, who probably does not keep nor ever has 
kept a maid in all her life. By such as these the so-called 








TWO SIDES OF THE SERVANT QUESTION : 


servant-girl question is vociferously agitated. It needs but 
a moment’s consideration to see that opinions from such 
sources upon the subject of domestic service are absolutely 

_ valueless except as those opinions refer to certain individual 
experiences. Such women make the mistake of generalizing 
from insufficient data. They are the people, and the only peo- 
ple, who raise this hue and cry about so-called hired help. 
They are the people who predict anarchy in the kitchen and 
servants’ hall, and dismally croak of a coming revolution in 
housekeeping methods. This revolution, according to the 
papers read periodically before various mistaken but well- 
meaning organizations of women, seems to have for a pivot 
what the erudite social economist chooses to call the eight- 
hour system—or the two-platoon method. Under the new 
régime a household servant will occupy pretty much, or pos- 
sibly exactly, the same relation toward her employer as that 
existing between a factory hand and the superintendent 
thereof, 

Now all this may sound very well in theory, especially 
when read by an enthusiastic clubwoman to a conclave of 
equally enthusiastic and equally mistaken sisters. I use the 
word mistaken with all respect in the world to clubwomen in 
general, but when it comes to a consideration of the so-called 
servant question, she is as a rule totally unfitted to express a 
universal opinion. My long years of experience in furnishing 
servants to houses in New York and all over the country has 
proved to me conclusively that the servant difficulty, where it 
exists at all, is but of minimum importance. 

In the fine old families, among those people to whom the 
keeping of anywhere from one to twenty-four servants is 
quite a matter of course—something they have been used to 
all their lives, as were their mothers before them—there is 
small thought given to the problem. Because the problem 
does not exist. 

Take the other class of employer, however, the very op- 
posite of that just described. 
stance, who complains continually about her ‘‘maid,’”’ as she 
chooses to elegantly term that slatternly, overworked domes- 
tie factotum to be found in the average flat or apartment. 
The woman, perhaps—indeed in many cases—has little more 
genuine culture than her maid; sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, not as much. The woman probably never boasted a 


Here is a woman, for in- ~ 






By Mrs. LYDIA SEELY 


servant until her marriage or a sudden raise in her husband’s 
salary. It is a novelty to the young housekeeper (for the 
woman who has trouble with her servant is usually a rather 
young woman) to have some one to fetch and carry for her, 

and, being a novelty, she is likely to abuse the purpose for 
which her new acquisition is intended. In short, she over- 

loads the girl with work—with more work, indeed, than any 

human being could do or be expected to do in one day and do 

well. And right here is the secret of the one-servant em- 

ployer’s trouble—she is too hard a taskmaster. The general 

houseworker invariably has too much to do, and in order to get 

through her work at all she must of necessity do it hurriedly 

—and work done hurriedly must always be more or less badly 

done. For instance, the flat or apartment in which you will 

most often find one servant in charge varies in size all the 

way from five rooms and bath to eight or nine with possibly 

two baths, The family may number anywhere from two to 

seven or eight persons. If the family is very small, the one 

servant is expected to do all Jaundry work besides her regular 

duties of sweeping, dusting, cooking and chamber work, and 

she is invariably expected to open the door to callers. Now 

any employer who expects all this to be well done by one ser- 

vant, and to be done, moreover, in a respectful manner, is 

sure to have trouble. Such a woman is equally sure, too, 

to be half the time without a servant. This is the sort of 

housekeepers who spend what part of their lives is not 

squandered in abusing servants as a class, in the -vaiting- 

rooms of employment agencies. Life in the home of a. 
woman of this class is one of inconceivable toil and hard- 

ships unending. It means long hours of hard work inter- 

rupted incessantly by the demands of the door-bell; it means 

a close, cramped, uncomfortable room looking into an airshaft 

or ugly courtyard—a room unfit for a hard-working woman to 

sleep in. ; 

The difficulties of this phase of the question are great, I 
will admit—so great, indeed, that some years ago I was 
obliged to discontinue this branch of my business entirely. 
I found that it was impossible to get good general house- 
workers with either the capability or the inclination to put 
up with such conditions. Occasionally there were excep- 
tions, to be sure. With the introduction of the elegantly 
equipped apartment of five rooms and bath, with only a 
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HONEY 
GLEANED 
FROM 
MYRIAD 
FLOWERS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


POSSESS 
THE 
SUBTLE CHARM 
THAT HOLDS 
THE 
APPETITE 
IN SWEET 
CAPTIVITY 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





Pyrography 
FOR PLEASURE and 
PROFIT 





With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can quickly learn the 
beautiful art of Pyrography, or Wood Etching, by means ot 
incandescent points, iy ae wood and leather decorations are 
exceedingly popular, and there is a constant demand for this 
work at rices, ‘ 

Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of platinum point; 
cork handle, rubber tubing and double bulb, metal cork and 
bottle, alcohol lamp, two pieces stamped practice wood and full 
instructions for learning the art, all contained in fine leatherette 
box, and sent C..0. D. for examination. 


Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25 


We furnish hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for burning. Write for our 40-page tllustrated 
catalogue No, C 38. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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4 Reduces Your Fuel Bills 5095 


WHEN YOU USE OUR 
Steam Cooker With Doors 

Steam cooked foods are healthier and 
more digestible than boiled or baked. 
Large meals cooked over one burner. 
Wonderful saving of fuel and labor. 
Book free. Special rate for ten days. 
Used on any kind of stove. AGENTS 
WANTED. $30 to $40 a week can be made. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
26 Ontario Building TOLEDO, OHIO 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER'S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 









malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy’ 


and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 


LORD’S PRAYER 


Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 

















Or any Initial en- 
graved Wree Rolled, 
Send Gold. Warranted 3 years. 
Size. 10c for eithes or lic for both, 


VOKES Bifg, Co., 76 Western Av., COVINGTON, KY. 
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family of two to serve, these diffioulties are 
‘becoming somewhat modified by reason of the 
added conveniences, But such apartments 
and such small aud considerate families are 
only exceptions, and not frequent enough to 
make any perceptible decrease in the com- 
plaint of the general houseworker. 

In the well-regulated house of two or more 
servants, there is opportunity for so systema- 
tizing the work to be done that no servant is 
obliged to do more than a reasonable amount 
each day; as a consequence she is happier 
and more contented. ‘T'hen, too, she has the 
companionship of her fellow worker or work- 
ers, which is a great factor in the establish- 
ment of a successful domestic arrangement. 

Then, too, trouble is avoided in the larger 
establishment through the ability for greater 
latitude as regards “‘the day off.’’ A wise 
housekeeper will always sée that this matter 
is carefully and justly arranged, as it always 
pays in the end, 

In certain well-regulated houses, where 
several servants are kept, an excellent practice 
is in vogue of giving euch one in turn a day 
and a night—or twenty-four consecutive 
hours—off every two months; and, where the 
houses are in the couutry, of allowing them to 
spend this time in town. - 

This is an excellent method of keeping 
servants during the summer months in the 
country, Such a system gives them’a‘chance 
to leave for the city on an early forenoon train, 
see their friends, spend the night in town and 
get home again in time to help serve dinner 
the following evening. 

The servant is not to blame for all the mis- 
understanding and inconvenience which her 
employment usually bears with it. The em- 
ployer is to be held responsible for one exceed- 
ingly grave error, and that is the laxity in the 
giving of recommendations, No employer 
should ever give a recommendation to a ser- 
vat who was not in every respect worthy of 
it. A recommendation should be given only 
with the utmost conscientiousness, and a vast 
deal of trouble for the future employer 
thereby saved. As it is, the average servant’s 
recommendation 1s not worth the paper it is 
written on. If servants were made to un- 
derstand clearly that they could not expect 
recommendations unless they deserved them, 
and if it were proved once or twice by a prac- 
tical lesson, they would so conduct them- 
selves as to merit the written testimonial when 
it should become necessary to ask it. One 
golden maxim that should never be forgotten 
by the wise housekeeper is this: ‘*Necessity 
is the mother of a good and faithful servant.”’ 


A HUNTSMAN’S LYRIC 


By ERNEST NEAL LYON * 


OvT from the narrow city, 
Slaves of the desk—away! 

Piping our huntsman’s ditty, 
We’re for the woods to-day! 


Gallop o’er meadow-reaches, 
On—to our heart’s desire; 

Gallop by oaks and beeches, 
Ribboned with autumn’s fire! 


Listen! <A partridge drumming; 
Hearken! A squirrel’s call, 

Signal a foeman’s coming, 
Quickly the trophies fall. 


Bearing our hard-won treasure, 
Back, where the camp-fires shine; 

Back, with a thrill of pleasure; 
Warming our blood, like wine. 


Laughter, and song, and story, 
Mocking the midnight hours, 

Ho for the huntsman’s glory! 
Never a joy like ours! 





FOOD 


COLONY LIFE 


Climate Overcome 
Food, 





Eftect of by Proper 


The necessity of pleasant, nutritive and 
proper food is highly appreciated in the Phil- 
ippines, particularly by Americans unused to 
climate and native custom in cooking. 

One of our soldier boys writes:—‘‘In this 
land of bad food and disordered stomachs, a 
nearly fatal attack of malaria left my digestion 


any kind distressed me terribly. I suffered 
from the effect of drugs, but dared not eat. 
It was simply misery to live. The so-called 
remedies only seemed to aggravate my suf- 
ferings. i 

Some friend suggested Grape-Nuts Food, and 
I gave it atrial. To my surprise and pleasure, 
it did all and more than was claimed for it. I 
am no’, after using the food for 18 months, 
in good health; my digestive apparatus in 
perfect order, and I have long lost all feeling 
of pain or discomfort after eating. In fact I 
live again. I would not be without Grape- 
Nuts for the world. It is not only the excel- 
lent effect of your food that renders it valu- 
able, it is also delicious to the taste, possess- 
ing flavor of its own, and can be prepared in 
many ways to suit many palates.’” Name 
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FRED KAUFFMANN 


Kauffmann’'s 
B vilt-to-order 
Garments 


fit perfectly and hold their 
shape, because they are cut 
and made by skilled hand labor 
in our own shops and under 
our own supervision. They 
have that individuality, that air 
of distinction and elegance in- 
separable from good tailoring. 


Suits 
$14.50 to $35.00 


made from any one of soo new 
fabrics for Fall and Winter 


wear. Overcoats from $13.75 
upward. Trousers-from $4.00 
upward. 


Any Style You Want 


IN suit, overcoat, single coat, 
vest or trousers can be ordered 
through one of our 4,000 or 
more representatives. If no 
one in your town has our 
samples, send us your mer- 
chant’s name and we will ar- 
range with him, 


Fashion Plate D, showing 
the new Fall and Winter styles 
for men will be sent postpaid 
on request. 





Special Department 
for Band and General Uniforms 











180-186 Market Street, 
CHICAGO 
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Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day use. Every person a possible 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, 


etc., beneath indestructible handles. 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 
We want agents everywhere 


Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 


Many other ad- 
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on credit 
yous. —— ie 


with us on your in- 


a “Tiesmetes 2 om Fequest. Write to-day. 
send it free with illu cat A 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St. 
Orposrrs Marsna.t Fisup & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U. & A 
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A featherwei 
drop skirt. 


perfect and el 
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$.H.eM. NEW VELVET BRAID skint PROTECTOR 


skirt binding. 


“*S. H. & M.”’ stamped on the back of every yard 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


ght binding adapted especially for the 
More easily put on than any other 

Requires but one sewing. Gives a 
egant finish. At all Dry Goods Stores. 









uality. Patent Pending. 








* Let the Dickson School of Memory 
Teach You to Remember. 

The Secret and Art of Memory re- 
duced to a Science so that the ordi- 
nary mind can retain facts as easil 
as the more gifted. My method will 


enable you todo moreina week than 
hard-working sloven wil] in a month, thus sav- 


the 

ing time and doubling salary. Teaches you to think, 
toconcentrate your mind, to converse, to speak with- 
out notes, to recall instantly names, faces, business 
details, books,study, etc. 

Simple, easily acquired, sure of results. Booklet and 
Trial Copyrighted Lesson FREE. Write today. 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 

771 The Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 








DR. RIVARD’S SYSTEM OF HOME 
| n Cc rea Ss e TREATMENT for women will increase your 


weight 10 to 25 pounds. Quick, safe. sure, 
YOUR 


nothing like it ever offered before. Brings 
natural perfection to the form. Moderate cost. 
WEIG HT Send 4c. stamps, for particulars in plain sealed 
envelope. Tug T.S, Rivarp Co,, Detroit, Mich, 


BUYS 
A $15 


MANDOLIN 
OR GUITAR 










O 

the finest 

material, finished in Mahogany 
with Spruce top, has Rosewood neck 

and finger-hoard, Pear! position dots 
patent head, nickel-plated tail-piece 
and handsome inlaying around the 
sound hole. Elegant tone. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. Send us your name, address ‘ 
and 81.09 as a guarantee of good faith and we will ship either 
Mandolin or Guitar C. 0. D. to your express office, with privilege 
of examination, if found as represented pay agent the bal- 
ance, $3.98, and charges and the instrument is yours. A full 
set of strings, pick and instructor with each instrument 
FREE. Order at once this may not sppear —_ ,Send tor 
illustrated catalogue of other instruments at who'esale prices. 
KOHL & CO., Mfrs., 832 Dearborn JHICAGO, ILL. 
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A NEW GEM in Beauty and g 
Brilliancy, equals the Diamond in 
every way at one-twentieth its cost. 
Solid Gold settings. Catalogue 
free. Gciods sent prepaid for 
examination. Theo. R. Fiel Ory 
647 Wells Street, Chicago, Illinots. 





















EVERY LIGHT IS 
A COMPLETE 
GAS PLANT 
IN ITSELF 


Generating and Burning 
its own Gas 
More light at less cost 
AS than any known system 

of lighting. 


16 Per Cent HYDRO CARBON G 


CLEVELAND HYDRO-CARBON LIGHT 


For ali houses wishing economy and independence. Gives a steady 
white light, more brilliant than electricity and softer. Excels any 
town gas service ; gas cannot escape. It gives ten times the light of a 
kerosene iamp at “half the cost, with no smoke and no odor. Nothing 
to get out of order. No accidents of any kind possible. 


YOU CAN TEST BEFORE PAYING! 


Knowing that if you give one of our lights a test you will at once rec- 

ognize it as being far beyond anything in the line of house lighting, 

we will send you one of our Model 80 Pendent Ligbis C. O. D. $4.00, 

express prepaid, with mantle, chimney and fluted porcelain shade, 
ready to ight; test it three nights and if not found satisfactory and 
the most brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, return it to ex- 
press agent, whom we instruct to refund vour money and return light at 
onr expense. NOTE: If west of the Mississippi river, enclose 50 
cents for expressage. [If west of Denver, $1.00. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS "#7, at once 
bag p srevarhar teagan teoay and instructions on the new sys- 
THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO. 

1808 E. Madison Ave. - + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
References :— Colonial National Bank — Stock, 
$2,000,000. oor Cleveland, Ohie. 


Write for particulars of our street lights, 
used in Chicago, Cleveland and other Cities. 
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It not handled by your grocer send his name on postal to us at 863 
Broadway, N. Y., asking for free sample and booklet. 


LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS ~~] 


Over 20 Years Successful Experience 
Describe your property and 
give your lowest cash price in 
first letter. I can sell your prop- 
erty no matter where located. 
iF YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL write me today. I can 
save you time and money. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
4808 Adams Express Building, Chicago 




















Every Literary Club Member 


needs our year book, A postal brings it, and if you find it the best 
hand-book for literary club workers you ever saw, send us ten cents. 


SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 2 University Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE ART OF LACE-MAKING 


By LILIAN BARTON WILSON 


and lace is a radical one and involves 
a definition of both in order to be ex- 
plained. Embroidery presupposes a fabric, 
something to answer as a ground through 
which the stitches can be taken. Lace is 
made complete; both the pattern and its 
ground have to be built up. It is an entire 
creation with nothing to start from, as it were 
—stitches in air, as the Italians call it. ‘‘Real 
lace’? is lace made by hand, either with the 
needle or on a pillow 
with bobbins; and, as 
every one knows, the 
process is a most tedi- 
ous and trying one, as 
well as one which re- 
quires great skill. 
The braid laces are 
a compromise between 
real and machine-made 
Jaces, and if well exe- 
cuted they are very 
beautiful as well as 
valuable. The real 
lace stitches are used 
in this work to weave 
together the braid 
which forms the de- 
sign. Our illustration 
is a very fine example 
of the Battenburg or 
Renaissance lace. 
Lace centrepieces over white cloths are very 
dainty, and are used now quite as much as the 
embroidered ones. 


T= DIFFERENCE between embroidery 





| what 











| servants’ dining-room. 





This kind of lace is made over a design 
stamped on cambric. The braid is made to 
follow the lines of the pattern. The design 
of this centrepiece is a very rich one, and the 
braid is so closely laid that there is not as 
much work on the piece as one might imag- 
ine. The fine linen centre, a delicate filmy 
piece of French lawn, is basted over the plain 
centre of the cambric, and the braid is then 
basted over the lines or bars of the pattern. 





The basting of this work must be done with 
great care. Lay the braid on the pattern and 
sew it through the centre with rather fine 
stitches. When this is all fastened to the 
cambric backing, the lace stitches are woven 
into the spaces between with linen thread, 
thus uniting the whole into one delicate 
fabric. The spider-web work is usually 
made to fill in. the background spaces, 
and the more complicated stitches are 
used in the spaces of the desigu. : 

The foundation of 
the lace stitches is 
buttonhole-work and 
nearly all the stitches 
are modifications of it. 
The edge of the de- 
sign which touches 
the linen is button- 
holed all the way 
around after the cam- 
brie is removed from 
the back of the com- 
pleted lace by ripping 
out the basting. It 
is evident that a new 
fabric is made, with 
the exception of the 
linen centre. 

Many of the finest 
needle-point laces are 
made after this plan; 
that is, the design is 
marked on a fabric and the mesh is built up 
upon it, but independent of it. Lace-making 
will probably never become a pastime occupa- 
tion—it is too difficult: but one who is inclined 
to take needlework just a little seriously may 
produce very beautiful pieces of braid lace. 
The braids come in imitation of the solid part 
of various kinds of real lace; some of them are 
very fine. One of the prettiest of these is the 
Honiton. Bits of real Honiton may be used as 
the skeleton of the work, so in the end one has 
a piece of real lace. This is well worth whiie, 
for collars and cuffs and yokes of white gowns. 





CATERING TO JUVENILE APPETITES 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


folks about her realizes the vagaries 

of a juvenile appetite. The things 
children ought to eat are what they declare 
impressively they **hate,’? and the things 
they ought not to touch—fruit dike, for in- 
stance, or mince pie, and a long list of foods 
classified ‘‘deadly’’ by the professor of hy- 
giene—are longed for by the contrary little 
appetites. If you let your memory go back 
to childhood, when the doughnut pail and 
the cookie-jar held the most delectable dain- 
ties on earth, you will have a large sympathy 
with the youngsters who would prefer pie for 
breakfast to oatmeal. The wise mother pro- 
hibits the pie and enforces the oatmeal, even 
while she remembers she had the same appe- 
tite when a little girl. 

Far better, however, than having to force a 
food upon the childish appetite is to have that 
same food so excellently cooked and so tempt- 
ing in appearance that it will appeal first to 
the eye of the child, afverward to his palate. 
A little boy for whom the doctor had ordered 
a liberal diet of eggs refused point-blank to eat 
them. At a poached egg he utterly rebelled. 
His mother gave up in despair. When I saw 
the plate which had been set before him I un- 
derstood. It held a large slice of toast which 
was charred in places, unbrowned in others. 
Over it straggled a fringe of white of egg with 
a hard yellow ball in the centre and a soaking 
of water gravy. 1 suggested to the mother 
that she lay the food aside and give him 
he wished — plain bread-and- butter. 
Next morning | asked permission to poach 
his egg. The little fellow’s eyes brightened 
when he saw it. The delicately browned toast 
was trimmed with a fluted pate cutter and set 
onasmall, pretty plate. On the toast lay an egg, 
trimmed with a smaller cutter. The yolk 
looked like a ball of gold in the middle of 
pearl, and a sprig of crisp watercress lay 
beside the food. He needed no coaxing to 
eat his poached egg that morning, nor any 
other morning after his mother had learned 
to make the dish look palatable. 

It means so much to make a dish look 
palatable for small diners. I think few 
women take into consideration a child’s love 
for the beautiful, as it applies to the table. 
I once visited a nursery where the litile folks 
ate their breakfasts and early suppers at a 
table made less attractive than that in the 
The dishes were of 
heavy stoneware, the mugs of silver, There 
were no spots of brightuess, as seen on the 
downstairs dining-table in the shape of silver, 
cut-glass or delicate china. The cloth was a 
gaudy red one, which did not show dirt, and 
every dish was almost unbreakable. The 
mother complained that the children did not 
eat. as much in the nursery as they did in the 
dining-room. I showed her one instance why 
they shouldn’t—when the oatmeal came to her 
own table, prettily molded, on a silver platter, 
with a garnish of banana slices about it and 


FB ‘sacs MOTHER with a brood of little 


the cream in a cut-glass pitcher. Upstairs it 
was spooned from a heavy vegetable dish and 
the cream was poured from a brown jug. It 
was only one instance of the fact so often neg- 
lected, that a child’s appetite may be ap- 
pealed to through the eye. For the benefit 
of mothers, I would offer some of the ideas 
carried out in one household to tempt the 
juvenile appetite. 

Food which can be served individually will 
be eaten more readily by youngsters than when 
helped from a dish. Take jelly desserts, for 
instance. I use a dozen small molds, each 
one different, for a gelatine dessert. There 
is generally excitement as to who will get a 
castle, an ear of corn, a fish, an animal, or 
a rose. The dessert comes to the table on 
small chilled saucers with a slight garnish of 
whipped cream squeezed through a pastry 
bag, and the prettier they are the more de- 
lightedly they are eaten. I generally make 
all shortcakes individual style, no larger than 
will be eaten, with a garnish of cream and a 
beautiful strawberry or a slice of orange on 
top of each one. 

When it comes to sandwiches, either for a 
school luncheon or to be eaten at the table, 
contrast the vanishing properties of an old- 
fashioned sandwich with the crust left on and 
the meat protruding, and a dainty crustless one 
filled with some chopped mixture or jam, cut 
just a trifle differently from a regulation slice 
of bread. It may be nothing more elaborate 
than fingers or triangles; it will taste better. 
It may be round, diamond or heart shaped, 
according to your supply of cookie-cutters. 
Make the sandwich first, then cut it; the 
waste of crust may be utilized in all sorts of 
dishes by the economical cook. 

Nothing delights a child more than A, B, C 
macaroni in soup. As a rule, youngsters 
have to be coaxed at the soup course. When 
they eat, trying at the same time to find the 
letters which spell their own names, the soup 
disappears before they know it. 

Crisp lattice potatoes are a delight to chil- 
dren. They are cooked Saratoga chip style, 
are quite wholesome if fried quickly in hot fat 
and dried on a towel to absorb all superfluous 
grease. 

While at the seashore collect some shells of 
deep-sea clams. Use them for individual scal- 
lop dishes of fish, oysters or lobster, If the 
children helped to gather them, the scallop 
dishes will excite reminiscence every time 
they come to the table. 

Purchase a few bundles of the 
used at a soda-water counter. Serve one 
when the little folks have lemonade. Not 
only do the children enjoy~ their lemonade 
more, but the straws prevent a chilled bever- 
age being gulped down in a way that would 
cause a bad attack of indigestion. 

Occasionally a child will declare itself tired 
of potatoes and they are left*untasted. As an 
accompaniment to a meat or fish course, pota- 
toes, or their equivalent in some starch food, 


““straws’’ 
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*100 zat“ FREE 
Music 

If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge Seven 
splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instrumental. 
Three of these selections are copy- 
righted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00. 
With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large repro- 
ductions of famous paintings of musical 
subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, 
which is absolutely the best collection of vocal and 
instrumental music ever published, It contains more 



















music, more illustrations, and more biographies of 
composers than any other musical library. It is for 
general home use and enjoyment, as well as for 
students. Send your name and address, and ten 
Gente in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. When writing, kindly mention this periodical. 


The University Society(DeptD) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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ALL WEIGHTS AND 
SIZES FOR ALL WANTS. 


Protects against Temperature Changes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton S‘reet. 
BOSTON: 239-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestout Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 




















RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Style 61. 


Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
{@Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed 








VISITING 


100 CARDS es 35c 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Omer filled day re- 

. Not obtainable else- 
vies. poakiet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
iG. CO., Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, NO, 


are at twice the 
SCHUSTER 
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KChickering, 





Listening to fine music by a fine 
player on a fine piano, is a threefold 
pleasure. A noble instrument adds 
immensely to the charm of both com- 
position and performance. The 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


fills the full measure of fine tone, ex- 
pressive and responsive touch. The 
performer is satisfied, the listener is 
gratified, and the thought of the com- 
poser is presented in an adequate 
and artistic manher. The best music 
deserves a CHICKERING. 
Our QUARTER-GRAND ?s the smallest Grand 
embodying modern principles ever made. An 
illustrated catalogue is sent on application. 
CHICKERING & SONS 
794 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 

















Special Values for October 
(or as long as they last.) A picked assortment of extra qualit; 
7-16 karat diamonds, mounted as solitaires ; and smaller diamonds 
—3 in each ring, total weight 1-2 karat. Gold 14 karat fine, 
Your choice of rings $60. Sent for examination. Pay nothing 
in advance. We pay express charges. If not satisfactory 
and the best diamond ring offer you know of, send them back. 
If either suits you, Pay $12 cash—86 a month. Put savin 
in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while paying for it. 
——_________., Any diamond ,———______ 
bought of us can You can wear 
‘ieee be exchanged for | either ring one 
mon larger diamond | year for 10¢. a 
Book Free | any time at full | week. Ask how. 
——_—_—_—__-—_! priee. Start with —————_——_——_- 
a smal] diamond investment and exchange as your income grows, 
Write immediately for our valuable FREE booklet, “How to 
Buy a Diamond.” Tells the ‘‘why” of our belestacgchd pen and 
shows the most popular rings, pins, studs, earrings, and brooches. 
Reference—First National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. Il, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEWARE OF BLINDNESS 


red at home by the 
yay “Oneal Dissolvent 
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& lated 
ranula’ 

Sore Eve Optic ig Re 
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information and testimonials of 4 
hundreds of cures 8 REE. : 
Mrs, Esther Noble, 386 Bowen =i 

Ave., Chicago, cured of Optic Nerve Paralysis. Write 
—_ Cross-Eyes Are Cured 

by Dr. Oneal without the knife or pain. Address 
OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED ase’women 


to learn our new System of 
& Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
X Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
S uates employed. Established 
83 years. Only $2 for our 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Law and Forms, 700 
. ¥ es, 50,000 sold. Send 4 
stamps for our NEw INTEREST RULEs. 
Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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are a necessity Make the potatoes look nice 
und see how differently they will be received, 
for few children have a liking for the tuber 
*“‘plain boiled.*? There are a score of other 
ways of serving them; potatoes mashed 
through a ricer are so pretty that they are 
seldom refused. If mashed potato accom- 
panies a dish which can be served in a 
shallow platter, squeeze it through a pastry 
bag in roses around the meat. Mold it in 
small cones, dip in melted butter and brown 
delicately in the oven. Potato balls, cut with 
a small scoop, boiled for a few minutes, then 
served in a white sauce, are delicious. Occa- 
sionally serve plain creamed potato in indi- 
vidual scallop dishes, sprinkle with grated 
cheese and brown delicately. 

Don’t serve macaroni or spaghetti in long 
strings; it is not easy for even grown-up 
folks to eat it in that style. Boil the maca- 
roni, then lay the strings on a board and cut 
them ‘in half inch rings. Reheat in the ac- 
companying sauce. They look nice, and may 
be eaten by children with a spoon. 

When fruit is scarce or expensive, add to 
plain rhubarb or apple-sauce, just before it 
is dished, a cupful of stoned dates, a handful 
of raisins, some chopped orange or lemon 
peel, a few walnut meats or figs cut up. 

One ought not to forget how valuable 
prunes are as an addition to a child’s dietary. 
Buy the finest fruit in the market, soak 
them over night, then stew slowly. Add 
very little sugar—good prunes require al- 
most no sweetening. The best time to serve 
them is for breakfast. A frequent use of 
prunes in the nursery menu will do more to 


correct childish constipation in a natural 
way, and with better effects, than a dose ‘of 
med cine. 

Make a plain icing of confectioner’s sugar 
mixed to a good spreading consistency with 
cream. It may be flavored with almost any- 
thing—half a teaspoonful of any extract—-a 
teaspoonful of cocoa, a little melted choco- 
late, or some grated cocoanut. If a fruit 
icing is desired, use the juice of orange, 
lemon, pineupple, strawberry or raspberry to 
moisten the sugar instead of cream, Spread 
this icing, sandwich fashion, between thin 
wafers. The ‘‘frosting sandwiches,’’ as they 
are called in our house, are preferred to cake. 
Besides the fact that they are wholesome, eyery 
mother can realize how much less time it takes 
to prepare them than to mix, roll and bake 
cookies, fry doughnuts or attend to the la- 
borious task of cake-making. 

There are so many ways for garnishing 
common dishes to tempt the wayward appe- 
tites of children. I have heard youngsters 
who said they hated spinach turn to it with 
avidity when it was served individually in 
water-lily fashion. The spinach, finely 
chopped and nicely seasoned, is served in 
small sauce dishes. On top of each is laid 
fine slices of the white of hard-boiled egg, 
cut lengthwise. In the centre is dropped 
a teaspoonful of the yolk rubbed through a 
strainer, 

You can make blane-mange look very at- 
tractive by putting a rounded spoonful in a 
sherbet cup, drop a ‘‘rose’’ of whipped cream 
on top and a morsel of red currant jelly in the 


heart of the ‘‘rose.”’ 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 











Setina.—The name Brenda is of Scandinavian 
origin. One of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, “* The 
Pirate,” has a heroine bearing this name. For 
further information look up some authority on 
names in any public library. 


M. Ovenick and T. V. Hupspety.—The aggregate 
vote for Governor on the last elections of the 
States you inquire about were: New York, 1,535,- 
058; Pennsylvania, 963,640; Michigan, 548,212. 


T. E. B.—There is no manufacturer of artificial 
eggs in Chicago. They are chiefly made in Europe 
and imported to this country. At one time there 
was a maker of these eggs in the South, but his 
plant burned down a few months ago. 


Please tell me how long to make a dress for a 
fourteen-year-old girl who is as tall as if she were 


seventeen.— MADDEN. 

A girl of this height ought to have her street 
skirts reach to the top of her shoes; for an evening 
frock the skirt may be a little longer. 


Miss Hicxey.—l am very glad you found the 
hair tonic did you so much good, and repeat it for 
you as ptr request. Each answer is taken in turn, 
but with so many it is impossible to answer in the 
next issue. The following is the recipe for falling 
hair: 


Borax, . . 1 teaspoonful 
Common salt, . ° . 1 teaspoonful 
Tincture of capsicum, 1 teaspoonful 
Liquor of ammonia, . 5 1 ounce 
Glycerine, 2 drachms 


Solution of carbolic acid (al in 80),to 8ounces 


Constant READER.—This is such a frequently 
used pseudonym that it is wiser to take some less 
common one to prevent confusion. The electrode 
spoken of in a former issue may be obtained at any 
shop where electrical appliances are sold. We do 
not give addresses of tradespeople. Until you ob- 
tain the electrode you might massage your face 
gently with the finger tips yourself, always going 
upward, and always taking care to go across, and 
not with, any lines which may be forming. 


Will you tell me the method of putting up block 
ice-cream, also the number of blocks a gallon 
should yield, the blocks to be a ten-cent size?— 


X. Y. Z. 

A machine which costs $15 is used by the trade 
to cut ice-cream into blocks. It slices a gallon 
into thirty or forty blocks, as desired. If youdo 
not wish to invest in a machine, the work may be 
done, more laboriously of course, by turning out 
the cream frozen into a very hard brick and 
measuring rapidly the size of blocks desired, 
marking by means of a foot-rule, then cutting 
with a thin spatula which has been dipped in 
warm water. These small blocks will keep for 
several hours if wrapped in waxed paper and 
stored in a tin case set in a tub of ice and salt. 


B. V.—Your question is not very clear If you 
really mean short finger nails, as you say, the only 
remedy is to let them grow. Do you bite your 
nails? If, however, you mean small nails, I am 
afraid there is nothing to be done, although the 
shape may be very much improved by manicuring 
once or twice a week. I should advise your going 
to some good manicure ; the cheap ones should be 
carefully avoided, as they often make matters 
much worse than they were before. 


E. C. M.-—Peroxide of hydrogen would whiten 
vour skin, but you must be careful not to use it 
too often or it might make the skin sore. Should 








Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, und the answers will be published at 
the earliest possible date after receipt. All communications should be addressed: ‘‘ Questions and 
Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 


you find this so, leave off for a few days or a week 
and then begin again. It may be obtained at any 
good drug store. You say you do not want powder, 
but a@ very soothing powder which would be spe- 
cially good to use after the peroxide of hydrogen, 
and which will remain on the face, is the following: 

Boracic acid, P ° “ 1 part 

Oxide of zinc, - . e 1 part 

Powdered starch, ° P . 4 parts 
Apply with an ordinary powder puff, and dust off 
lightly with a soft handkerchief. 


M. S.--If the bunion is not very tender, paint 
with tincture of iodine night and morning for a 
few days until the top skin begins to peel off. 
Then stop for about a week and paint for another 
three days as before. If this does not answer the 
purpose, write again. 


MatTerR.—(1) One of the best powders for discol- 
ored teeth is camphorated chalk, which can easily 
be obtained at any drug store. If the teeth are 
kept carefully brushed twice a day—always rinsing 
the mouth well out after a meal—there is no 
reason why they should be discolored at all. It is 
nearly always the result of neglect, although in 
some cases—particularly when there is a good 
deal of acidity in the stomach—it is a difficult 
matter to keep them white and clean. If the dis- 
coloration is tartar, cuttle-fish powder should be 
used. The following recipe is an excellent one, 
which you might try if the camphorated chalk 
should not suit you: 


Powdered cuttle-fish, e e 1 ounce 
Precipitated chalk, ° ° 2 ounces 
Powdered orris root, ° ° 1 ounce 
Otto of lemon, ° ° ° 45 drops 
Otto of neroli, 20 drops 


To be used twice a day, after the mouth has been 
well rinsed. (2) Go to some good manicure and 
watch her carefully. Then purchase a manicure 
set and the rest is easy. Please number your 
questions, 


Please tell me how to plan a birthday party for 
my little three-year-old girl.—J. M. D. 

Invite the tiny guests from four to six, which 
allows them to come fresh and happy from their 
afternoon naps. Children of that age ought to 
be in bed again at seven o’clock, and an hour will 
be required for them to settle down from the ex- 
citement of a party. Let the supper menu be 
quite simple—a child’s digestion is so easily upset. 
Finely chopped chicken, slightly seasoned with 
salt and moistened with chicken stock, makes a 
wholesome filling for sandwiches. Chopped En- 
glish walnuts with creamed butter and celery sait 
to season, or hard-boiled eggs chopped, are sand- 
wich fillings most children like. Cut the sarid- 
wiches in fingers or tiny rounds and pile on pretty 
plates with a garnish of flowers. Sweet sand- 
wiches, filled with chopped figs or dates, moistened 
with a spoonful of lemon juice, are very nice and 
much more healthful than quantities of cake. Let 
the birthday cake be a plain one, sponge, angel, 
or a delicate snow cake. An easy method for dec: 
orating it is to scatter over the moist icing tiny 
seed candies in all colors, or allow the frosting to 
harden, then decorate with rosette of delicate 
tinted icing pressed from a pastry bag. On top, 
with a sable brush dipped in fruit coloring, paint 
three large 3's and in the centre of each figure 
place a candle. If there is space, the name of the 
tiny hostess may also be painted on the snowy 
surface. Instead of setting at each plate a.box 
of candy, which seems to be the regulation souve- 
nir at a child's party, provide some droll cheap 
toy. It will pat poe as highly appreciated by the 
tiny guests. and the delicate ones may be saved 
an attack of indigestion. 
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What are lamp 
chimneys for ? 

MacBETH’S are 
for comfort, light 
and economy. . 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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PARKER 
“Lucky Curve’ 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running ail the way through, 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“LUCKY CURVE” —it’s easy toremember. KEPT IN 
REPAIR FREE ONE YEAR. We have a catalogue 
waiting for you, as well as the name of a dealer you 
know who sells them. Both await your request. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 70 Mill St., Janesville, Wis, 

















The Best 
Interna- 
tional 


AAN/SCA 
700TH SOAP 


tr - 
Dentifrice 
Makes the teeth beautiful, the 
» gums hard, the breath sweet. 
Preserves as well as beautifies 
teeth. Overcomes all the objection- 
able features found in powders and 
liquids. Convenient to use and carry. 

CENTS. At all druggists. 
Cc. H. STRONC & CO. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
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and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


WE 
Challenge ‘ 
Comparisons. 
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By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- ¢ 
erate circumstances can own a VOSC piano. ¢ 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in ¢ 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free ¢ 
of expense. You can deal with us ata distant 4 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSE€ & SONS PIANO CO. 


4 
q 
160 Boylston Street, = «+ = Boston. § 














CAPACITY 999,999,999 
Paste, simplest, handiest, mos’ practical and durable, low-priced calculating machine* 
Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divide. Cammot @ake minakes, Computes nine 
columns ui » Saves time, labor, brain, Lassa lifetime. Booklet (ree. 


C. E. LOCKE M’F'O CO. 24 Wainut s:.Kensettlowa 











| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press @5. Langer size, 
$18. Money saver. Big profits printing for 
others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. Write 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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LABOR SAVING BECAUSE BALL-BEARING 


BALL-BEARING 


Arlington 219% 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Embodies every valuable feature 
$492 


of sewing machine construction 
and speed efficiency contained 
in any machine which costs you 
twice to three times as much 
when purchased through mid- 
diemen. 
| Perfect double loek stitch, dise 
tension—all modern improvements; 
most complete set of highly 
polished nickeled steel foot 
attachments. Finest 


















Latest 
Swell 


automatic lift and drop 
cabinet — lifts and 
drops machine by 
the mere touch of 
the hand. Finished 
in select Antique 
Golden Oak, beauti- 
fully polished, with 
swell front. Mounted 
on Ball-Bearing stand— 
doubles its speed; re- 
duces friction to 
7 minimum; easiest 

ee running; labor saving, 
noiseless. Equal in every respect te the best machines made 


Three Months 
FREE TRIAL 
Guaranteed 20 Years 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


If you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month 
before you send your money, write for our special no 
money in advance plan. Our Big Free Hlustrated Catalog 
showing 24 styles of machines and samples of work free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) Dept. S 47, CHICAGO 


Front 





We can furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 
of machine at a SAVING of 

$10 to $45. 

















Davidson's ADJUSTABLE 
WATER-BOTTLE 


2-quart Size. $1.25 ‘uae 


A face pillow, abdominal bag, foot warmer— 
can be quickly and firmly fastened to any part 
of the body, a great improvement over the 
ordinary bottle. The ADJUSTABLE will not 
leak--is easily filied—easily drained and hard 
to do without. 

SOLD BY DEALERS —or sent to any address 
in the U. S..upon receipt of price, $1.25 for 
2-quart size. -Address, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CoO. 
Dept. C. 
19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 








Exec Powder 
YOUR MIRROR 


will reveal the benefits 
your complexion receives 
from the use of 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder. It will give beauty of complex. 
ion to any woman. Applied to face, neck and 
arms it makes the skin soft, smooth and beauti- 
ful. Preserves a fine complexion; restores one 
that has faded. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. soc. 
per box. Druggists or by mail. Take no other. 
BEN LEVY & €O., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 



















NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS. 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


THE DEATH OF BELGIUM’S QUEEN 


ARIE HENRIETTE, Queen of the 
Belgians, who died suddenly at Spa 


M 


on Friday, September 19, was one 
year the junior of her husband, King Leo- 


pold, who celebrated his sixty-seventh birth- 


day last August. They were married at 
Brussels in 1853, the bride being Princess 


Imperial and Archduchess of Austria. Their 
only son, the Duke of Brabant, died in 1869, 
at the age of 


taken to the royal castle of Laeken for en- 
tombment. The “‘official’? public funeral at 
Brussels, a week later, was an occasion of 
solemn pomp and pageantry. 

Reviewing the Queen-mother’s, sad life, a 
Belgian writer says: *‘In 1869 the death of 
her son, the Duke of Brabant, at the age of 
ten years, caused her grief -beyond measure. 
Later, fresh alarms and keen sorrows wrung 

her mother’s 





ten years; the heart when 
present heir- tragic events 
presumptive [the violent 


being Prince 
Albert. son of 
the King’s 
brother, the 
Count of Flan- 
ders. The 
three daugh- 
ters of the 
King and the 
late Queen of 


the Belgians 
are: Princess 
Louise, born 
in 1858, mar- 
ried in 1875 
to Prince 
Philip of 
Saxe - Coburg 
and Gotha; 


Prineess 
Stephanie, 
born 1864, 
married 1881 
to the late 
Crown Prince 
Rudolph of 
Austria, and 
in 1900 to 
Count Lon- 
yay; and 
Princess 
Clementine, 
born 1872. 
Queen Marie 
Henriette was 





woman of 
many _ sor- 
rows, and her death came without warning, at 


| a moment when she was away from home, with 
| neither her husband nor any member of her 





| 


O 


family present, and not even a physician or 
priest in attendance upon her last moments. 
King Leopold; who had been sojourning in 
France, together with the other members of 
the royal family, Ministers of State and vari- 
ous dignitaries, were hastily summoned to 
Spa, where a funeral service was held on 
Monday, the 22d. Afterward the body was 





The Late Queen of Belgium—Latest Photograph, 1901 


end of Crown- 
Prince Ru- 
dolph at My- 
erling] shat- 
tered the 
happiness of 
the Princess 
Stephanie, her 
daughter. 
The death of 
Prince Bald- 
win, son of 
the Count of 
Flanders, 
brother of 
King Leopold, 
was another 
eruel blow to 
her Majesty ; 
and the dis- 
astrous cCon- 
flagration at 
Laueken Cas- 
ue, in which 
treasured rel- 
ics and heir- 
looms were 
destroyed, 
brought her a 
further trial. 
The Queen 
sought, if not 
to forget, at 
least to soften, 
her sorrow by 
devoting her 





seneneserie ae 


WoOrKks 
in the face of mis- 
calm and_resolute.’’ 
widowed Stephanie 


Her attitude 
was always 
The marriage of the 
to Count Lonyay, two years ago caused 
bitter family dissensions; and when that 
unhappy Princess arrived at Spa to attend 
her mother’s funeral services, the King re- 
fused to see her. The royal Court of Bel- 
gium will go into mourning for three months; 
and King Leopold’s projected visit to America, 
next year, is now reported as abandoned. 


charity. 
fortune 





THE LATE JUSTICE HORACE GRAY 


N SEPTEMBER 15, Justice Horace 
Gray died of paralysis in his home 
at Nahant, Mass. With his decease 
this country lost one of its most noted jurists, 
and a man who had been associated with the 


| courts of America for almost half a century. 





Full Weight, Blue Polished Steel Range Sent on 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Our “Grand Union,” as illustrated, 
ein existence. Made 
polished steel, full size, 

fall 1 ined. Lareesquare 

ss spring drop door; 4 inch 
fire box for coal or wood, Highi 
ornamented, triple nickel ae 
Complete with porcelain lined 
reservoir and high closet. 
Dealer’s price. Our 


} fale welgh 


: $6 direct price 
y $%1.75,others low 2 S17 95 
Perfect operation: Guaranteed 
for five 
one year. B 
LESS—LIVES LONGE 
ews in advance- Bend. for our 














CASH BU YER’S "NION: Dept. L 47, Chicago 
If You Cannot Eat S“*°* pint’ 


WILL GIVE YOU THE APPETITE OF YOUTH 
No new remedy but only a famous German Remedy just 
introduced here. Sent to any address for 25c. a box. 
Emil Weissig, Importer, Blue Island, Ill. 


As a young man, in 1854 he was appointed 
reporter of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. Exactly ten years later, 
at the age of ; 
thirty-six, he 


In his twenty years’ service in the United 
States Supreme Court he was concermed in 
the rendition of many famous decisions. 
Notable among these was that of fishing 
smacks captured during the Spanish War. 
He held they were not lawful prizes, and 
this decision is looked upon as_one of far- 
reaching importance. In the insular cases 
of recent date, Justice Gray supported the 
Adminis tra- 
tion. Perhaps 





became Asso- 
ciate Justice 
of this court. 
On September 
5, 1873, he 
was appointed 
its Chief Jus- 
tice, and re- 
mained in that 
position until 
President Ar- 
thur named 
him as an 
Associate Jus- 
tice of the Su- 
preme Court 
of the United 
States, in 
188]. 

Justice Gray 
always held 
fast to the 
highest ideals 
of his judicial 
position, and 
although in 
social life he 








SSS 
HPP Vis his real opin- 


ion about the 
Constitutional 
questions 
coming up un- 
der the new 
expansion 
policy was 
best express- 
ed when he 
said: “The 
civil gov- 
ernment of 
the United 
States cannot 
extend imme- 
diately and of 
sits own force 
over territory 
acquired by 
war. Such 
territory must 
necessarily, 
in the first 
instance, be 
governed by 
nilitary pow- 





was remark- er under the 
ably unre. control of the 
served and Presideut as 
affable, on the Command er - 
bench he in- Chief.” 
maintained a Justice Gray 
severe dignity The Late Justice Gray had much to 
and decorum do with the 
in keeping with his high official position. formulation of the general orders and forms 

A man of great learning in the subtleties in bankruptey proceedings under the last 


of law, but inclined to trust his own opinions 
regardless of precedents, Justice Gray’s de- 
cisions were often the cause of long-continued 
controversy among the sticklers in legal cir 
cles. With the public, however, he was re- 
garded as a man whose methods went directly 
to the heart of the matter under consideration. 


Bankruptey Act. He was also a recognized 
authority in admiralty cases. 

The head of the nation said upon his death: 
**T had a high and peculiar respect for Justice 
Gray, I felt he had done the greatest possi- 
ble service as Justice, and I deeply mourn his 
death.” 
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( The American Wringer Co.’s ) 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND" 


ROYAL 





WRINGER 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS 
Are the best Wringers made. The rolls are of 
the finest quality Para Rubber, which last 
long, wring dry and save the clothes and 


buttons. They have the Patent Guide Board 
which spreads the clothes and toeach Wringer 
is attached the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card. 


SoLp EVERYWHERE 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
Chambers St., New York 
a a 











Banking by Mail 

Owing to the wonderful pros- 
perity of Pittsburg, and its su- 
premacy as a manufacturing cen- 
ter, exceptional opportunities for 
investment are continually arising 
which enable the Pittsburg Banks 
to pay a higher rate of interest 
with a larger margin of safety 
than is possible in almost any 
other city in the world. 

The Peoples Savings Bank 
allows four per ct. annual in- 
terest; compounded every six 
months, and accepts deposits 
in any amount by mail, from 
one dollar up. 

If you have money lying idle, 
or invested in any way that does 
not yield you four per cent. re- 
turn, we trust that you will feel 
perfectly free to take advantage 
of the facilities offered by this 


institution. . 
Our Booklet “Banking by Mail,” sent free ify you mention 
Callier’s Weekly 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Pittsburg Pa. 
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Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 





WE SAVE YOU 507% 


Have all makes of typewriters, many as good as new. 
Lowest prices and strongest guarantee. We rent, buy, 
sell or exchange machines. Send on approval, one 
month's rent to apply on machine. Write for catalogs 
and tactorv prices. Typewriters, all makes, ‘‘W.” 
Office Furniture No, 139; House Furniture No, 140, 
KE. H, STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, 











DON’T GO TO THUNDER 
MOUNT AIN or invest in Thunder Mountain stock 


until you know alf about it. I wif 
send you full reliable information that will cost you 
nothing and may be worth a fortune to you. Address 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 
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uy DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


opens without 
striking the wall. 


Our patented * corner. 
hinge "’ is best, because 
you don't.ever have to 
lift your trunk away from 
the wall. , The top does 
not strike and knock off 
the plaster or mar the 
woodwork of doors and 
windows, Don't waste 10 
inches space and take up 
room you don’t need or 
break your back lifting. 


COSTS NOMORE 
THAN OTHERS 


Sent to anyone anywhere, 
"OpApproval 


We ship every trunk 
**on approval" to in- 
dividuals tobe returned 
at OUR EXPENSE 
if not found 
our Factory Prices 
better value than 
can be obtained 
In Any Common 
Trunk, in addition 
ANO OTHER STYLES to its improved features 
{NW ORESSEA TRUNKS. and great convenience. 
Send for Special Booklet No. A 1100, 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. — Toledo, Ohio 











Is it Worth $1.00 9 


To Never Have to Search 
for Any Paper ® 


This FILE “Smooths the Rough Places” 


For one little vant at iy 
7] ter NEW PERPETUA 


DESK ke 


No writing necessary , just put the document | 
on the file, where it is securel) 
cannot be misplaced, yet can 
instantly, without removing it, 
the other papers. Every business eee 
keep track of—“That order promis fon 
as that bill to collect next week, t cathon a 
ia on the 10th,”—a reminder eon tlie 2 
sev Slips in desk ¢ 
agen yy each day. I ree pape? 
or can be rl 
ni wort 
at ihe U. = prepaid, © on receipt ot 
en r labor-saving devices. 


$1.00 to introduce ou 
FREE! 


Honey back if you 
Our valuable 


want 1 
booklet ** Busi- : 


ness Pointers.’ 
business 


or disturbing 
man needs 





This is the 
onlydevice filing either 
by Alphabet, Day, 
Month or N Number 








DESK Established 


VETTER WORKS 25 Years. 


72 River Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














I offer as complete a 
For 31,0 course of Physical Cul- 
on yf ese ever 
PHYSICAL cULTU 4 UEPLaPIED 
For Men, Women and Children 
Just published by the author 
Prof. ANTHONY BAE RKER 
This book is finely bound in cloth. 
The system of instruction it includes 
is illustrated with 54 full-page half- 
tones from LIFE—covers every con- 
7 dition—is thoroughly explanatory. 
A result of 15 years’ practical experience. Follow in- 
structions outlined and never pay another doctor’s bill. 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
PROF.ANTHONY BARKER’S SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
1164 Broadway, Dept. J, New 














BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 


logue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
pm and Music & Instructions for 
Bargains in I \- 


ments just. reduced in price, 


LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 
The World's Largest Music House. Sells 
‘Everything known in Music.” 








Shep Go ao) 1? OP ot x = 


In the following courses for home study: Ilustrat- 
ing, Ad-Writing, Journalism. reading, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography and Practical Electricity. You pay us no 
Tuition Fee until we have secured a position for you. 
Mention subject that interests you. 

a Amey Ft INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
648, Scranton, Pa. 














Are you interested in getting 
DIVDENDS=: in on the ground floor on a 
mining proposition, in a line of mining that 
pays higher dividends than any other branch of the 
industry? If cas eG a postal today for prospectus 
rther particulars to 

ani MA LG JAMA TED LEAD & ZINC Ceo 











1s8v Monroe Street - 








‘BEST REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY $15 75 





0.75 
79 Broadway, N.Y. 
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COLLIERS WEEKLY 


SYSTEMS FOR BEATING THE 
““BOOKIES” 

NE of the most interesting and one of 

the most successful systems or meth- 

ods used in speculation on the rac- 


ing of the thoroughbred horse is what is 
known as the ‘* Consensus.”’ It is nothing 


| new, having been operated, by the gentleman 


elaborating it and perfecting it, for a matter 
of sixteen years. First, he takes six papers— 
Morning Telegraph, Telegram, Evening World, 
Evening Journal, Mail and Express, and Ad 
vertiser—giving these preference because the 
selections name a third horse, which some 
other papers do not. These he looks upon as 
giving him the selections of a number of clear- 
brained men who have for years past made a 
study of racing, and who make their Selections 
on pure handicapping in one case, and in the 
others by pure intuition—pressed for time— 
and all striking a fair average of winners. To 
these he adds the selections of the profes- 
sional firms Maxim & Gay and Dan Smith, 
which represent the reports of the work the 
horses have been doing in private, and which 
are taken to indicate their fitness or condition 
for the coming race, and also the stable in- 
formation as. to their chances of failure or suc- 
cess. To all of this he adds the prices in the 
ring just before the race, making these rank 
in the order of first, second, and third best 
choices. 

To obtain the value of this mass of opinion 
he makes a table in which he gives tive points 
to each horse chosen to win, giving three 
points to the horse chosen to finish second, 
and two points for the predicted third animal. 
Then he extends the record of each animal to 
a total, and it will stand, possibly, Gunfire, 
28 points; The Musketeer, 21 points; Smoke, 
15 points, ete., which, of course, .indicates 
that Gunfire is the horse which figures best in 
that race, and, according to the consensus of 
opinion, should win. Kach race. is treated in 
this way; but the inventor of this ingenious 
method states that while all methods of-specu- 
lation on these figure results win, it is advis- 
able only to play the best .three: choices each 
day, and not play the others. This means 
only playing those three horses which have 
the greatest preponderance of points. Thus, 
in the six races, Gunfire may be 10 points 
ahead in her race; Salora 5 points ahead in 
his race; First Chip 11 ahead; Eva 4 points 
ahead; Compute 17 points ahead, and Prig 6 
points ahead in his race. This throws the 
three best bets to Gunfire, First Chip, and 
Compute. 

There are, however, pitfalls to avoid. After 
the table has been made up, scratches or 
withdrawals must be carefully looked out for 
and their effect noted on the table. For in- 
stance, Gunfire might have had a total com- 
posed of nearly all 5 points winner decimals; 
Smoke of many 3 point decimals and some few 
of 5 points, and The Musketeer of a few 
points and many 2 points, the totals origi- 
nally ranking Guntire 1, The Musketeer 2, and 
Smoke 3. , With the scratching of Gunfire all 
the ‘‘3’s’’ of Smoke become ‘‘ 5’s;’’ but 
with The Musketeer the original ‘‘ 5’s *’ stand 
while the ‘* 2’s*’ become ‘* 3’s,”’ and this 
change will place Smoke over The Musketeer 
and into first position. Such an occurrence 
was precipitated the last week at the Coney 
Island meeting a year ago. There is also 
the added starter, the horse which does not 
figure on the card and has not been taken into 
the calculations. As this generally occurs in 
stake races, the horse is entered, but the offi- 
cials—and therefore the owner or trainer—did 
not think it likely to start, and so did not in- 
clude it in the list. Its addition, therefore, is 
an afterthought, and this is taken to indicate 
that it is not entitled to inclusion in the Con- 
sensus, more especially as there are many 
cases where the selector has gone out of his 
individual way to specially name some horse 
not on the entry-sheet, but which was added 
later and generally won. This decision ob- 
viates doubt on this point, although many will 
point to this and that race as proof that the 
verdict is wrong. The figures of fifteen years, 
however, show that in the majority of cases it 
is right, and it therefore pays to follow the 
course outlined on,practical experience. 

As all these matters of systematic specula- 
tion appear to havea widespread thread of in- 
terest, the writer’ induced the gentleman in 
question to frame a table for the current racing 
season at the metropolitan tracks to the close 
of the recent Sheepshead meeting, showing 
the result of the Consensus ‘‘three best bets, ’’ 
and also the full Consensus during the corre- 
sponding period, the table results being framed 
on an gee bet of $20 each wager: 





32 ,2 aes ® 
Place &-3 2383 S Sse 32 
ao g€S3 & S88 §8 
Aqueduct 10 5 $— 2@2 3 22 
Morris Park 630 — 10 7 — & 5 12 
Brooklyn 238 — 8 100 3% —- 7H 
Sheepshead 24-— 12 6 42 8 10 
iotkine 474 — 16 9 663 — 12 13 
Sarat 810 — 17 5 312 — 9 128 
Sheepsh' d, Fall 1868 — 6 7 % — 5 8 
2,945 1,150 349 
349 
Net Winnings $2.945 $801 


This shows at a glance that on the ‘** best 
three bets daily’’ the flat, unvarying bet of 
$20 each race won at every meeting during 








] can sell your real estate, or business, 
no matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion, state price and learn how. I have, 
or can find, the property you want -to 
buy. Tell me your requirements. 


W.M. OSTRANDER 
Suite 1418, North American Bldg.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices in 14 cities from Boston to San Franeiseo. 














FINE OAK HEATER *932 


OUR “FAULTLESS” OAK, THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
WEIGH LBS stands 58 inches high, burns wood, hard or soft coal, 

* cobs, coke, chips or any combustible materal, consumes 
little fuel and throws out much heat. Beautifully ornamented, finely nickel plated, 


Heater to be t 

heaviest, 1-1... 
handsomest and 
best burning Oak 
Heater in the 
































































world for the aad 
jong — ¥R0-Ib. | 145-10. | 1¢6-1b. dis “Ib. buy 
eater eater 8 40 eater | a heater from anyone before 
more cuble $5.95 $7, 25 $8.40 85 first finding ont the weight 
48in. high|50in. high |52in. high $10 high} 2nd height. pistures of Gok 
wit eaters look of much 
i alike but the weight and heightindicate the true value. This is impor- 
feck thas tant, for weight denotes the quality of a stove and height adds to its 
phate Prrcsrte attractiveness, therefore it is to a al interest to get the heaviest and 
oak head highest heater for your oe that you can. 
© made Heaters as enumerated above. all made and fin- 
e dit po fahed like the illustration, with fire-resiating 
rs nd 80 castings of special mixed pis iron, solid one-piece air-tight suuk bottom 
as sans ne ash pit, large ash pan, ash-pit door, air tight screw draft, heavy corru- 
earned a ay woe cast fron fire-pot, large handsome + pot ring ceme nted and bolted 
pi tten! top and fire-pot stretched over cast flanges making the drum air tight, 
atourez- mounted with auge smooth steel and heavy never-wear-out castings, 
Pp “Po se fitted with nickeled swing top ring, nickel door latch, hinge pins and knobs, 
on we $nickeled foot rails, nickeled register in ash-pit door, nickeled name plate 
pe 2 re and handsome spun brass urn. Important features are cooking lids under 
money. swing top, check damper in pipe collar and feed door, and shake and draw 


we recommend for 


center grate for coa)] and wood. 
sé ” 
all around use, 









cause experience has taught 
stove. It weighs 210 pounds, 
ot, occupies 22}¢x2244 inches floor space, and takes 6-inch 


Sn SS RICES ARE For THE HEATERS FINELY BLACK 
test — AND POLISHED ON BOARD CA IN CHICA 
1908 ag sig by state heater wanted, and we will send it 
Model ). D. by freight subject to examination, you to 
ent the Palacine ‘due and freight charges, after you have ex- 









f and convinced yourself that it is the heaviest, highest, 
handsomest and best Oak Heater you ever saw or heard of for ek 
ere near our price. If unsatisfactory refuse to accept it and we 
will instantly refund your 81.0. WE ARE HE AD ss RS 
=FO STOVES of allkinds andin our Free Stove Catalog we de- 
<=scribe and illustrate complete lines of Heating Stoves from 62.00 
up, Cook Stoves ee #8.38 up, Ranges from 816.20 up, and Base 
Burners from @11.50up. Send for the heater or Catalog today. Freight on 


stoves for each 500 miles is JOHN M. SMYTH CO. } 4 see 4 — 


from 30c to 45c per 100 lbs. 










Write Today for 
Our Free 
Stove Catalog 
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What Chas. Mahony, of the Hoffman House, says about 
Eagle Angostura Bark Bitters. 











pyTHe HOFFMAN House, MADISON Sauane. 
New York, N. Y., August 4, 1902. 
HEINSTROM BRoS., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
en—- We bays: eves claimed to have done the most Select 
Or thar reason we are most particular | 





‘over this bar. Among other things, we 
iors in mixed drinks. We thought they were 
of the firm opinion that 
absolutely the best. for 


in 
it every article 
re used imported 
right until we used yours, and now we: 
- EAGLE ANGOSTURA BARK Pinte» 
ixed drinks. and as a tonic. -} have Fey years’ experience in 
leading bars of thiscity, catering toa Critical public, demand- 
“ing all sorts of mixed drinks, and have never known Bitters to give as 
F eee We igaction as your Eagle brand. | always Cas, Mant them. 
HAS. AHONY. 





E Yours ‘truly, 








EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES 


RHEINSTROM Bros. Cincinnati, U. S. 


TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 
Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY wean 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; 


+ Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 




















When in search 
y 1 
Co mm é Hi é re / of health and 
© rest for mind and 
d Your physician will agrée. Booklet free. \ 
ie STEUBEN SANITARIUM, ’ Hornellsville, N.Y. 











DR.SIEGERTS 


“3 ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


The Worlds Bet Toni 
= linported from Trinidad B.W1/ 


+ 


are 
4 


22 GOLD — 


Onc 


rhe. Galy Kéidine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended 
by physicians. Lends the aromatic 
fragrance of the tropics to your 
liquor, and strengthens the jaded 
stomach. Beware of cheap domes- 
tic substitutes and imitations. The 
genuine is made only by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERMARN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK CITY 
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_ What Goes Up 


MUST COME DOWN 


Nothing is more certain than that the use 
of so called tonics, stimulants and medicines, 
which depend upon alcohol for their effect, is 
injurious to health in the long run, 

What goes up must come down and the ele- 
vation of spirits, the temporary exhilaration 
resulting from a dose of medicine containing 
alcohol, will certainly be followed in a few 
hours by a corresponding depression to re- 
lieve which another dose must be taken. 

In other words, many liquid patent medi- 
cines derive their effect entirely from ‘the 
alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, are 
temporary stimulants and not in any sense 
a true tonic. In fact it is doubtful if any 
medicines or drug is a real tonic. 

A true tonie is something which. will re- 
| new, replenish, build up the exhausted ner- 
| vous system and wasted tissues of the body, 
| something that will enrich the blood and en- 
| dow it with the proper proportions of red and 
white corpuscles which prevent or destroy dis- 
ease germs. This is what a real tonic should 
do and no drug or alcoholic stimulant will do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is wholesome 
food, thoroughly digested. Every particle of 
nervous energy, every minute muscle, fibre 
and drop of blood is created daily from the 
food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do with 
the repair of waste tissue, but the perfect di- 








eo of the feed eaten has everything to do 
| with it. 





GOERZ 


International Prize 


Competition 


$1500 
Cash Prizes 


or equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 


FOK PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 


Room 31, 52 E. Union Sq., N. Y. 
Main Office, Bertin—FriEDENAU—GERMANY 
Branches, Lonpon—3-6 Holbora Circus 

Paris—22 Rue de L’Entrepot 





| The reason so few people have perfect di- 
gestion is because from wrong habits of liv- 
ing the stomach has gradually lost the power 
to secrete the gastric juice, peptones and acids 
in sufficient quantity, 

To cure indigestion and stomach troubles it is 
necessary to take after meals some harmless 
| preparation which will supply the natural 
peptone and diastase which every weak 
stomach lacks, and probably the best prepa- 
ration of this character is Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets which may be found in every drug 
store and which contain in pleasant palata- 
ble form the wholesome peptone and diastase 
which nature requires for prompt digestion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets taken 
after meals will prevent souring, fermentation 
and acidity and insure complete digestion and 
assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally valua- 
ble for little children as for adults, as they con- 
tain nothing harmful or stimulating but only 
the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will di- 
gest 1,800 grains of meat, eggs or other 
wholesome food, and they are in every sense 
a genuine tonic because they bring about in 
the only natural way a restorative of nerve 
power, a building up of lost tissue and ap- 
petite, in the only way it can be done by the 








digestion and assimilation of wholesome food. 














SANDOW’S 
Great Offer 


American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAGAZINE of Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hundred 
I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 


In December, 1902, will be issued the first 
thousand copies, 
annual subscription price 


year, and give as a premium 


will send the magazine 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved mar 
Il guarantee that ez 


On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will sen 
physical condition and measurements 
course of exercise for youths and adults of either sex. 
zine only, the blank may be transferred to another pers 


ANDOW’S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English 
publication, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical 


culture and healthful living. Over 300,000 pupils are 
day, which has many imitators but no real competitors. 


This offer positively expires November 1st. But a subscriber may begin the 


course at his own convenience before January 1, 


EUGEN SANDOW, ~ 


ery subscriber will receive the same careful 
attention as if the full fee for the regular course was paid. 


From this I will immediately prescribe asuitable 


se 


monthly to any address for one 


velous success, and on this offer 


d a blank for recording present 


If a subscriber wishes the maga- 
on. 


following the Sandow System to- 


1903. Send remittance to 
Boston, Mass. 
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Chartered, takes our party only, likea yacht, to the 


MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, 


Stopping atall Points of Interest. 


Modern steel Ocean Liners turned into Yaebts for our pat- 
A new era in World's gic el for Tourists, affording 
: omy and safety never before dreamed 

to any of our party ; to the Mediterranean on 

the * *Celtic” last ye ar sales perfect satisfaction afforded 
»y this moder , ravel. For complete particulars, 
ac adc dress, FRANK c. c ‘L ARK nl ‘Broadway, New York. 


nce, € 





of, We ref 








». Mediterranean ana Orient 


January 29th and February 7th, 65 days, #400, up. 


. West Indies 
. Norway, Sweden and Russia 





January 14th, 21 days, 
8150, u 


ly 2, 1903, 42 _— $275,up. No Overcrowding. 
See 





Chartered, takes our party only, like a yacht, to the 
WEST INDIES, ORIENT, also NORWAY 
and RUSSIA, Stopping at all Points of Interest. 











WEEKLY 


the year, totalling a gain of $2,945 to date, 
the gross capital required being $212 at any 
one time, The side columns of winning and 
losing days are also very interesting, for they 
show that there was 61 per cent of winning 
days. The losing days are not necessarily 
days on which no bet was cashed, but simply 
those on which the three operations failed to 
make a profit. 

Turning to the table of the full Consensus, 
playing the six or seven bets every day, it 
shows that until the horses settled well to 
form, a great number of two-year-old races 
were ** off ’’—that is to say, the unknown 
quantities in the form of youngsters who had 
never started in a race previously threw the 
tipsters greatly awry, and not until these 
youngsters had run a race or two, or as the 
habitués say, *‘run up to their work,’’? was 
the balance swung even and true. Then, by 
the wonderful law of average, it was as much 
in the direction of gain as hitherto in the di- 
rection of loss. Thus is established. unhesi- 
tatingly the superiority of the ‘‘three best 
bets daily.”’ The capital required for the full 
Consensus was $890 as a maximum, and of 
the winning and losing days there was but 38 
per cent of winning ‘days. 

It will be seen -that this is essentially a 
method for the amateur. It does away with 
all the intricate calculations of weight, time, 
distance, jockey, left at the post, condition of 
tracks, positions at the post, odds, and the in- 
numerable items which are regarded as import- 
ant factors in the orthodox resultant integer of 
handicapping. It definitely shows the indi- 
vidual a certain horse to play, and if the odds 
are 2 to 5 or better against the animal, the 
bet is made, and won or lost, as the case may 
be. The averaged odds against the winners 
are about 9 to 5, and with 192 races won and 
190 races lost, from Aqueduct to Sheepshead 
fall meeting, the result is palpable and plain. 

It is not an easy method to work—far 
from it. It is full of small details, all vitally 
important, all affecting the main result. There 
are the late seratchings, the calculations and 
recalculations, and, in all, it may be said to 
occupy the player for nearly an hour every 
morning before the tirst race, and possibly an- 
other half hour (in intervals of five minutes 
before each race, recalculating, ete.) before 
his day’s work is through. Then, if he is 
wise, he will keep a ledger account at night of 
what has transpired during the day, what errors 
were made, and how to avoid them in future. 

It should, however, be clearly remembered 
that the same cardinal ethical point stands 
firmly rooted in this, as in all other forms of 
speculation—i.e, the trained or the natural 
business man will make a success of it, while 
the careless or unbusiness- like man will make a 
disastrous failure. Then the latter will blame 
the system, never realizing that the player is 
the weaker vessel. If, however, one must 
lose money to pay for an afternoon’s or a 
season’s fun in the open air at a race meeting, 
why, this is one of the agreeable methods for 
the tyro, and one in which he stands con- 
siderably less chance to lose than any other. 

WILFRED P POND. 


RECORD-BREAKERS 


CEAN RECORDS are achieved at an 
O enormous cost. An English engineer 

has figured that the Campania of 
5,000 tons burden uses 28,000 horsepower to 
make 22 knots an hour; while the 24-knot 
ship would have to be much larger and to 
develop 48,000 horsepower. This enormous 
horsepower would require greatly increased 
coal consumption and an engine and coal 
space which would reduce the freight-carry- 
ing capacity to a minimum. Roughly esti- 
mated, it would cost about twice as much to 
operate a vessel at 24 knots as for a vessel 
making 18 knots an hour. The German com- 
panies have proved this proposition practically, 
and they have proved, too, that even at high 
rates of fare the ocean flier is operated at an 
annual loss. In the busy season, of course, 
the ship earns expenses on some trips. Like 
the summer hotel, the ocean flier has a short 
season. 

But the summer hotel closes when the sum- 
mer season ends. The ship does not. The 
ship lies idle for-about ten weeks in winter, 
but during the remainder of the year she 
makes regular trips, however large or small 
the passenger list may be. And when she 
idle she is not only losing interest on 
about $3,000,000, but there are innumerable 
expenses. The superintendent goes aboard 
every day, and he is constantly finding that 
improvements are needed in one place and 
changes in another. Then the ship has to 
go into dry-dock and be thoroughly cleaned. 
When she is running the expenses are enor- 
mous. The Deutschland carries about 470 
officers and men. The Kronprinz Wilhelm has 
550 officers and men. 
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Catarrh Can Be Cured. 

Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long con- 
sidered incurable ; and yet there is one remedy that will 
positively cure catarrh in ng | of its stages. For many 
years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, a 
widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 








to write for our 260-page free book. 


PAYS 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, ; 


Fn make money 


49 Nassau St.. N. 


Tells how men with small capital 
with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. 

z. 


AGENTS WANTED, where not represented; war- 
ranted hand-made shoes to measure; + pions 65c. to $1.25. 
A. A. WELCOME, 148. St., Burlington, Vt. 


of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from 
Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for prep»ring and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
847 Powers Block, Roc lester, N. Y.—Adv. 
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INGERSOLL 


With Simplicity as its Strength 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 


stands every criticism from a mechanical and 


practical standpoint. Its cost all goes into 

uality,and every non-essential is eliminated. 
W hile the cheapest watch, it asks for noallow- 
ance in time-keeping ability. No apologies 
for it, but a binding guarantee ith each 
watch. Ask.for an Ingersoll wae see 
that you get it. Of 50,000 dealers, or of us, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Booklet Free. 


Address Dept. 58 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street, New York 


All-Wool Suit 
$500 


MAN’S SUIT Rete ie 


rich black 
all-wool cassimere, woven by 
America’s best woolen mill 7 

icked wool yarn, dyed b; 

the latest non-fading process, % 
famous for its perfect weave oe fe 
beautiful finish. Expert sult 
tailors will make the suit in 
latest sack style to fit perfect, 
line it with fine Farmer’s 
satin or ser, and sew it 
with pure silk and linen 
thread. by cage | 
style and q ity 
guaranteed. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Write us, mentioning 
this paper, and we wil 













taining almost i 
cloth samples of one "8 
ready-to-wear and made- 


wear at 
——- $4. 
from $1. oso 
and ulsters hom $4.75 (2088.00, 4 
mackintoshes and cravenettes fro 
1.50 to $18.00 ond es ’s winter 
to $2.50, Don't wait but write todax 


We Ship C. 0. D. 


Subject to Examination 





erwear from 40c 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. weacaicon “st., cmtcaco 








Monthly Dividends of 1% 


We are offering the best mining investment 1n the 
U. S., one paying 1% monthly on your investment, 
and which will soon be paying much larger dividends. 


50 CENTS PER SHARE 
PAR VALUE $1.00 


Ask for Sonora prospectus, and bank Yéferences. 
Easy monthly payments. 








ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 
520 Marquette Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CANARIES 


Two THOUSAND beautiful, hard: les, 
with wonderfully sweet, lea: ee 
voices. Imported ‘from the best breedersin 
eden BA and every pe isa ont Tested, 
guaran’ peed n shipping cage 
only $2.40 each ifordered befoce Dec. 

1st. Females $1.00 each. 
‘arrote—guaranteed talkers, $5.00 
each and spwanis., oan Ee every- 
where. dealers 

in the world, 


Free re apie cs. 0 ete., ever issued, wed 


: Bok cagen 1.00 euch, 
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IOWA SEED 00.,Des Moines, Ia, 














Investors Want Dividends 
WE CAN GUARANTEE THEM 


Call or write for particulars of the Oro Grande 
Mines at Wickenburg, Arizona, conceded to be 
the greatest gold strike during 1901.. The entire 
press of the country unite in thus describing it. 
Over $8,000,000 in Free Milling Gold Values are 
developed. Mines now being worked day and 
night. Bank References. 


ORO GRANDE MINES Co. 
1034 Park Row Bldg., New York City. 


RED CLOVER 


Known to Quakers many years 
as a remedial agent, has, by 
Yankee push, come to the front 
as the best remedy known for 
Caneer, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 

lood Poison, ete. We manufacture 
Fluid and Solid Extracts from the 
Blossoms. Send for Circular contain- 
ing full information. 

D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 

69 Inter-Ocean Bidg., Chicago, Il. 




















$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
G The most valuable crop in the 
world ; easily grown throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet telling all about 





it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., S. A. 
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THE PAST YEAR 


Tue lawn tennis season 
just ended has been a source 
of great satisfaction to Ameri- 
can enthusiasts, and one that marks 
a new high-water mark in the Ameri- 
can progress at the gdme. We have 
scored many international victories before this sea- 
son, but never one so conclusive as this, and none 
before that has been accepted as_ convincing. 
Abroad, the Doherty brothers are fairly wor: 
shipped—in England, Ireland and on the Con- 
tinent. President Collins of the English L. T. A. 
voiced the sentiments of his compatriots when he de- 
clared, the day before the international matches this 
season: ‘‘If the Dohertys cannot win the Davis Cup, 
then I do not see how we can ever expect to win it.” 

The result of the international matches gives Ameri- 
san players the International Championship again, but 
with an added lustre that cannot be slighted. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, our British cousins 
have been satisfied to go on, year after year, playing 
the same game their predecessors have played, to re- 
tine the strokes a little more perhaps, and to gradually 
develop even greater accuracy. But there never seems 
to be any new stroke, any new method or development 
of the play. It was left to the inventive mind of the 
American to work out the new problems. Even though 
he still lacks the perfect racket work of his British rival, 
the Yankee has evolved new methods of attack and de- 
fence, and this newer strategy was more responsible for 
the American victory this season than any superiority 
of the defenders over the challengers. 

Glaneing back at the season from the bird’s-eye 
view offered at the end of the year, we find Pim, 
Ware, Wright, Clothier, Ward and the rest all out- 
classed by -Larned, Whitman, R. F. Doherty, and 
presumably H. L. Doherty, although we know little 
of the latter’s form, since he did not meet a first- 
class American in singles while he was here. The 
















“Yankee” during N.Y.Y.C. 
Fall Regatta 






THROUGH several causes, the principal 
one being the uncertainty as to the 
change in measurement rules, the rac- 
ing of the past season has been limited 
in the larger classes mainly to existing 
yachts, but few large racing craft hav- 
ing been built during the winter. 

After an idle season in 1901, the 70-foot class has 
been active this year. Vice-Commodore Belmont has 
raced his: Mineola; Rainbow started in nearly all the 
races of the class, as did Yankee, This latter was 
sold early in the season by Messrs. Whitney and 
Duryea, her joint owners, to J. Rogers Maxwell; while 
Mr. Whitney devoted himself entirely to the turf, to 
the exclusion of yachting, Mr. Duryea took in part 
exchange the 51-foot cutter Humma, built in 1901 
for Mr. Maxwell, sailing her himself through the 
greater part of the season and resigning the tiller to 
another clever amateur, Ralph N. Ellis, when he went 
abroad in September. 

Mineola, under the skilful handling of Captain Charles 
Barr, was very successful through the early part of the 
season, defeating in most races Rainbow as sailed by 
Captain Clayton Haff and Yankee as sailed by her 
owner in person, From the time of the New York 
cruisé, however, Yankee showed a greatly improved 
form, which she maintained to the end, scoring many 
first prizes. 

The schooner class was small in numbers, practi- 
cally resulting in a long duel between the sister boats 
Elmina-and Muriel, built in 1901. While the two are 
identical in every respect, Elmina had the advantage 
of the handling of Captain Dennis, one of the best of 
professionals, while Muriel was raced by her plucky 
owner, Charles Smithers. The contest was an un- 
equal one, in view of Captain Denuis’s achievements 
of old in Amorita, and Elmina scored the majority of 
















“Elmina” winning from 
**Muriel” 












H. Fournier going at Rate 
of a Mile in 514-5 Sec. 


THE PAST YEAR 


AUTOMOBILING may be said to have 
passed, during the season of 1902, the 
turning-poimt in favor of its assured 
permanence and popularity in this coun- 
try. The great shows at Madison Square 
Garden and the Chicago Coliseum were a 
revelation of the advance in motor-vehicle manufacture 
in America. At these exhibitions, exhibitors practi- 
cally disposed of their entire season’s output, so far as 
the vehicles themselves were concerned. 





A. R. Shattuck in Long Island 
Endurance Test 





THE PAST: TEAR 


COLEIERS WEEKLY 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR wa 








in’ TENNIS 


reversed this, winning from Whitman and 
losing to Larned. 

Clothier, the Pennsylvania champion, shone brightly 
in one or two tournaments and showed really high-class 
skill. In volleying, this clever young player shows ex- 
cellent form, particularly in his horizontal strokes, hut 
his service is not strong, and he cuts the ball a little too 
much in making his ground-strokes, more noticeably in 
his backhand play, for championship form. Hunting- 
ton, Knapp and Stevens, besides Hobart, all old-time 
veterans, reappeared in tournament play this season, 
and Huntington showed the best form, although 
Stevens played several good matches, 

To quote our distinguished visitors of the year 
again, H. L. Doherty declared at Newport that over 
here in America we have more fine lawn tennis play- 
ers than in England and that our standards are quite 
as good. 

The Britishers are expected to challenge once more 
next season, and the Dohertys will probably come over 
again on the visiting team, so that another year of 
international matches may be looked for. 

As between Larned and Whitman, which is one of 
the most vital points of contention to tennis men this 
season, it 1s interesting to hear what the Dohertys, 
impartial critics with excellent judgment, have to say 
upon the subject. To them, Whitman was a disap- 
pointment and Larned a revelation. They declare 
that although Whitman may be the more consistent 
match-winner, Larned is far the finer player of the 
two and probably the finest in the world. His erratic 
streaks of play, as usual, brought their defeats this sea- 
son. He lost to Clothier at Longwood, before he had 
developed his mid-season form, and he lost to R. F. 
Doherty in the international matches, after having 
won the first two sets easily. Against Pim, he did 
better than Whitman. J. PARMLY PARET. 


IN .YACHTING 


wins, but Muriel had the honor of first place in some 
very close races. 

Another interesting duel was that between the sis- 
ter boats Weetamoe and Neola, designed by Gardner & 
Cox for the 60-foot class, two beautiful racing craft of 
very light-build, the hulls being of bronze. New this 
year, they met with the usual disappointments in the 
early races, but through the summer and fall they 
sailed a number of close races, dividing the honors 
very evenly. The larger class of imported English 
cutters—Eelin, Isolde, Queen Mab, Senta and Hester— 
met on the cruise and in the fall races, but the racing 
as a whole has not been close and decisive. Much 
was expected at the outset from the yawls Vigilant 
and Ailsa, the former with a new steel mast and the 
latter with a new and larger rig. 

The challenge cup matches of the year were but 
two; the Quincy Cup and the Seawanhaka Cup. The 
former trophy, held by the Manchester Yacht Club, 
was challenged for by the original donor, the Quincy 
Yacht Club. As the only limitation is that the 
water-line shall not exceed 21 feet, every incentive 
was offered to designers to produce something ab- 
normal. The challenging yacht, Flashlight, was a 
scow of quite extreme proportions, but moderate 
beside the two defenders, Outlook and Hades, Out- 
look won the trial races and the finals as well. 

The match for the Seawanhaka Cup again resulted 
in a victory for the Canadians. Trident, the defending 
boat, was in all respects superior in model to the chal- 
lenger, Tecumseh, a racing scow of the Western type. 

It is hardly too much to say that the real strength 
of the year’s racing has been in the multitude of com- 
paratively small yachts that are now scattered along 
the coast and throughout the breadth of the country, 
on salt and fresh water, nearly all sailed by their Cor- 
inthian owners. W. P. STEPHENS. 


IN AUTOMOBILING 


The ready sale to dealers at the shows in question 
was followed by a public demand far beyond anticipa- 
tions. Orders far ahead and even premiums for early 
deliveries have been characteristic of the rush to buy 
during the entire season. While foreign machines 
have been in great demand, and the importations of 
them have reached surprisingly large figures, the 
amount thus expended by Americans in extravagant 
purchases has been but small as compared with the 
aggregate paid for vehicles of home manufacture, The 


elder Doherty beat Larned at Bay Ridge 
and lost to Whitman, while at Newport he 
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““Weetamoe,” Winner 
Three Cups 

























Charles Smithers’ Schooner 
“Muriel’”’ 





















Marcel Renault winning 
Paris-Vienna Race 



















Freak Machine, which covered a 
Mile in Im. 7s. at Coney Island 
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American Success Series 








Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author and editor, personally wrote on the typewriter 


some of his famous works. 


American Success Series in Book Form. —At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful 
Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free 
only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 


* Improvement the order of the age” 
Work, wear and time are all 
economized in the great 
Success, 

The Smith Premier Typewriter 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., x 7"S°,. 














‘ Are Unequalied in 
DESICN — Artistic ornamentation, beauty 
of outiine and harmonious proportions. 
FINiISH—Smoothne s of castings, per-# 
. fect fittings and n ckeled parts. 
CONVENIENCE-— Many labor -saving 
devices which make their use a pleasure. 
ECONOMY — Scientific construction 
that secures best results with least fuel. 
DURABILITY—Lasting quality  ren- 
dering few repairs necessary. 

Every “GARLAND” Sold With a Written 
Guaranty by Leading Merchants Throughout 
the Country. Prices range from $5 to $50. 

Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
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Spencecian Steel Pens 


Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
= Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens), different Patterns, will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


349, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Direct from our 


Saves Dealers’ Profits 


distillery to YOU 


Prevents Adulteration 


AYNER 
WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 


OUR OFFE 


Full Quarts $9.20 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US 


We will ship you, express prepaid, four full quarts of 
HAYNER’S SEVEN- YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20. Try it 


and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you can get from anybody else at any 
price, send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. That's fair, 


isn’t it? 


paid in full and the proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success. 


Bear in mind this offer is backed by a company with a capital of $500,000.00 


We 


are regularly supplying over a quarter of a million satisfied customers, con- 
vincing evidence that our whiskey pleases, and that we do just as we say. 
You run absolutely no risk in accepting our offer, for you get your money 


back if you are not satisfied with the whiskey after trying it. 


We ship in a 


plain, sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal,, Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 


Mex., Oregon, Utah, Wash. or Wyo., must be on the basis 


i 5 
of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 QUARTS for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 





Every quart of whiskey we sell is made at our own distillery, and our entire product 
is sold direct to consumers, saving you the dealers’ big profits and avoiding all chance of 


adulteration. 


No matter how much you pay you cannot get anything purer or better than 


HAYNER WHISKEY and yet it costs only $3.20 for four full quarts and we pay the express 





charges. 
Established 1866. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by first mail. 


Distillery, Troy, Ohio. 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 







Atlanta, Ga. 


season altogether has been one of great reali- 
zation for home makers, and of great promise 
for the sport in this country. 

The great endurance test of the season, the 
annual long-distance reliability run of the Au- 
tomobile Club of America, is yet to come. It 
will occur from October 9 to 15, and will be 
run from New York to Boston and return, 
under far more stringent restrictions than 
marked the inaugural test to Buffalo last 
autumn, Three endurance tests have already 
taken place, however, which give promise of 
the satisfactory showing the 1902 vehicles 
will make in the culminating and crucial one 
in October, 

The first of these was that of the Long 
Island Automobile Club over a hundred-mile 
circuit, starting and finishing at Jamaica. It 
had 66 starters, of which 16 were steam 
vehicles and 50 were gasoline; 37 of them 
received awards, of which 21 won blue mb- 
bons for going the course without a penalized 
stop. The century test promoted by the Au- 
tomobile Club of America, from New York 
City to Southport, Conn., and return, on May 
30, was an out-and-out non-stop contest. Only 
those vehicles completing the journey under 
these conditions were recognized in the 
awards. Thirty-nine gasoline, 15 steam and 
1 electric vehicle started; 17 gasoline and 11 
steam machines made the run without a stop. 
Over thirty per cent of the contestants cov- 
ered the course within the limit and less than 
nineteen per cent failed to finish. 

The Chicago Automobile Club’s 100-mile run 
on August 2 was the inaugural Western test. 
Twenty-nine vehicles, 3 steam and 26 gaso- 
line, started. There were 23 to complete the 
run, but only 9 won blue ribbons—7 gasoline 
and 2 steam. Heavy roads made the going 
difficult and the test a severe one. 

In all of these tests American machines not 
only compared favorably with their foreign- 
made competitors, but actually outlasted them 
when proportionate survivors are considered, 
The Americans, though, largely outnumbered 
the Europeans. The promises of the shows 
were thus more than realized. 

The season has seen a still further reduc- 
tion of the speed records. The most notable 
performances, however, have been in straight- 
away trials abroad. The greatest of these—a 
new world’s mile straightaway record—must 
be credited to that representative American 
sportsman and intrepid automobilist, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr. In a trial on the road near 
Chartres, France, early in, August, the young 
millionaire covered a mile in 48 2-5 seconds, 
and a kilometre in 29 3-5 seconds. The 
former supplants Henri Fournier’s 51 4-5 
seconds, made in the Coney Island trials last 
autumn, and still stands. M. Serporlet’s 
29 4-5 seconds for the kilometre was also 
cut a fifth of a second by Mr. Vanderbilt the 
same day. The latter record, however, was 
wiped out on August 22 by Charles Jarrott, 
an Englishman, who covered the distance in 
28 1-5 seconds. : 

Three great international road races have 
been run abroad. The greatest of these, the 
Paris-Vienna, was won by M. Marcel Renault, 
a Frenchman. In the course of it, over part 
of the distance, the James Gordon Bennett 
international trophy was won by S. F. Edgar, 
an Englishman. In a later race contested in 
France, and known as the Ardennes circuit, 
Charles Jarrott, mounted on a French -ma- 
chine, was the victor.. He covered the 318 
miles at the rate of 54 miles an hour, 

The straightaway speed trials run at Staten 
Island on May 31 ‘produced some noteworthy 
records both for the world and this country, 
despite the fact that they were stopped before 
their conclusion by an unfortunate accident. 
S. T. Davis, Jr., set the world’s mile steam 
record at 1 minute 12 seconds, and C. H. 
Metz established world’s motor-cycle figures 
at 1 minute 10 2-5 seconds. Jacques Longuez, 
with a foreign machine, also set a new world’s 
mile standard for gasoline vehicles under 1,000 
pounds at 1 minute 27 3-5 seconds, supplant- 
ing Guillaume’s 1 minute 27 4-5 seconds, scored 
at Nice earlier in the spring. The ill-fated Baker 
electric also established the world’s kilometre 
record for this class of motive power at 36 1-5 
seconds. 

The Brighton Beach race meet of the Long 
Island Automobile Club on August 23 pro- 
duced a new mile record for steam machines. 
George C. Cannon and a Harvard fellow- 
student piloted a racing machine of the 
former’s design a mile in 1 minute 7 3-5 
seconds, which beat all previous track and 
straightaway records, If this record be not 
allowed, owing to two men being in control 
of the machine, then ‘it must go to J. W. 
Howard, who the same day drove his steam 
racer in 1 minute 9 seconds. 

Remarkable and valuable stopping tests 
were promoted on Riverside Drive, New 
York, on May 1, and at St. George’s Hill, 
Philadelphia, on June 24. They demon- 
strated that the automobile was far more 
| easily controlled than horse-drawn vehicles. 
/ An endurance run from Boston to New 
| York, speed contests and a fuel consumption 
| test at Manhattan Beach, and a ten-mile road 
| race on the Coney Island Boulevard have 
| demonstrated the practicability of the motor- 
tricycle and have show the marvellous speed 
possibilities of the automobile’s little brother. 

HARRY C. PALMER. 

(Polo, golf and horse-racing will be reviewed 

| next week.) 
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$500 for $1 


———THE COMMERCIAL’S-——— 
PEERLESS OUTFIT BEATS ’EM ALL 
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This handsome leather pocket-case and a Special 
Accident Policy paying $500 death benefit and $5.00 
a week for disabling injuries, as specified in policy, 
identification service for one year; all for $1.00. 
Send $1.00 for an outfit, and if not satisfactory your 
money will be refunded. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY COMPANY 
Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 
REFERENCES, MERCANTILE AGENCIES, 


AGENTS WANTED 


























Operator 


agree in praise of the 


emington 
TYPEWRITER 


To the Employer it means more 
and better work. 


To the Operator it means quicker 
and easier work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY NEw York. 


Please Tell Me 


Who Needs My Book 


I ask you for the name of a friend who 
needs help—that is all. 

Just send me a postal to tell me the book 
he needs. No money is wanted. 

Do that much and I will do this: 

I will send him the book, and with it an 
order on his druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. I will authorize that 
druggist to let the sick one test it for a month 
at my risk. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself. 

There was never a sick one who could re- 
fuse such an offer—and I am very glad to 
fulfill it. My records show that 39 out of 
each 40 pay for the medicine gladly. I pay 
just as willingly when one says that I have 
failed. 

The reason is this: After a lifetime’s ex- 
perience I have perfected the only remedy 
that strengthens the inside nerves. Those 
nerves alone operate every vital organ; and 
no weak organ can be well again until its 
nerve power is restored. I want those who 
need help to know it. 

For his sake, please tell me some sick one 
whom common remedies don’t cure. 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 
Book No. 5 for Men(sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 














Simply state which book 
you want, and address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 521, 
Racine, Wis. 
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“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 
Common 


Wilson’s “sas” Ear Drums 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to 
aidthe hearing is being everywhere aban- 
doned since the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND 
conductors FoR DEAFNESS 
They are invisible and fit in the ear, are 
comfortable, and restore the hearing. Be- 
ware of imitations. The WILSON is the 
original and genuine. 

Physicians recommend them. Information 
aud letters from many users free on request. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 162 Todd Sidg., Louisville, Ky. 





























Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

_As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c, to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Cf, Chettanatan 


59-H Prince St., New York. 











COLLIER’S WEEK EY 


A “SEAT” WORTH $83,000 


SIGNIFICANT development of the 
A past few weeks in Wall Street, now 
recognized as the world’s financial 
centre, is the growing demand for seats in 
the New York Stock Exchange and the con- 
sequent large advance insthe cost of them. 
Kighty-one thousand dollars is the price paid 
recently by a new member; added to this was 
the initiation fee of two thousand dollars, 
making the total cost eighty-three thousand 
dollars. One week before a seat had been 
transferred, the consideration being seventy- 
nine thousand dollars, and a day or two after- 
ward one brought eighty thousand dollars. 

Under the laws of the Exchange a man may 
borrow money on the security of his member- 
ship, but only of his fellow-members. Re- 
peated loans having reduced the margin of 
his equity to a low figure, and seeing a chance 
to sell and save something from the wreck, a 
member will give notice of his intended retire- 
ment and sale of his seat. The secretary 
causes a bulletin of the fact to be posted. 
This is a form of advice to all members hold- 
ing claims against the seat to file them for col- 
lection. The purchaser pays the mopey to 
the secretary, and he in turn pays the claims, 
turning over the balance to the retiring mem- 
ber. 

Accusations of misconduct have been the 
primal cause of a member’s selling his seat. 
Where the offence is venial a fine is imposed 
or a term of suspension ordered. While under 
suspension the member is not admitted to the 
floor. Though the Board of Governors have 
pronounced his offence pardonable, it is not 
easily forgotten by the members in general. 
This is especially the case where the lapse is 
such as to bring down a sentence of suspen- 
sion tor a whole year. 

Many are called to membership, but few are 
chosen, It is one thing to have the price of a 
seat and quite another to convince the Board 
of Governors that you possess the qualities to 
pass muster. If Diogenes with his lamp came 
to Wall Street seeking an honest man, possi- 
bly he would find his quest much easier than 
he did in ancient Greece, for in the curi- 
ous game that is played on the floor of the 
Exchange there may be no cheating. There, 
at least, it must proceed in accord with the 
unwritten laws that prevail among men of 
honor. If there is a deus ex machind in 
this daily grind of serious horse-play, it is 
the spirit of contidence. In the swift bar- 
gaining that goes forward there can be no 
bond save that of a man’s word. 

A glare is turned on a man’s past when he 
presents himself as a candidate for member- 
ship. The Governors make a searching ‘in- 
quiry concerning his integrity as a man and 
about his financial standing. His applica- 
tion is posted, and all who have light to shed 
may borrow the ear of the Governors. If 
charges of unfitness are preferred, the candi- 
date has an opportunity to answer them. He 
is permitted to present his side through coun- 
sel. Should he do so, the case proceeds as it 
might in a court of law. When the decision 
is favorable, it is in order for the eligible one 
to find a member who wants to sell his seat. 
Usually, however, this detail is attended to 
in advance. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


Xo make BIG 
Stereopticons MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
ata nay egy low 
cost. e Field ts 
Large comprising the 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
localfields in Church- 
and General Public Gatherings. Our 
I and special offer fully explains 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
Chicago, Il 

















+8, Public Schools, Lodges 
Bit H ts Supply © 





everything, Sent Free. 
225 Dearborn Street, 


Dept. 156, 





Physical Culture 
TAUGHT FREE 


To introduce our mail courses in 
Physical Development we are offering 
the instructions free for the next 60 
7 days, you pay cost of postage, printing, 
™ etc., only.» We train young men and 
women to become Physical Directors. 
Send for application blank. 


Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture, 
Hotel St.George, Corres. Dept. Brooklyn, N.Y. 











University Shoe 


(Trade-Mark.) 





Heaviest oily grain leather 
—tan colored or black. 
Watertight construction. 
Comfortable and nearly in- 
destructible. 

Send for pamphlet. 

4d. P. TWADDELL, 

1210-1212 Market Street, 

Philadelphia. 


TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows 
into a large flock in few years. Write for particulars, 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 















FOOD 


WANDERERS 


Travel Thousands of Miles and Find It at 
Home. 





We go about from one place to another in 
search of something we desire, without suc- 
cess, and finally find it right at home awaiting 
us. A mining engineer out in Mansfield, Mo., 
tells of his experience with coffee. 

He says, ‘‘Up to the year 1898 I had al- 
ways been accustomed to drinking coffee with 
my breakfast each morning. In the summer 
of that year I developed a severe case of ner- 
vous prostration and I took several courses of 
treatment for it in Toronto, Buffalo and New 
York City without obtaining any permanent 
benefit. 

One of the most trying manifestations of 
the malady was a condition of nervous ex- 
citement in which I found myself every day 
during the forenoon, It never occurred to 
me to attribute this to coffee until I read an 
advertisement of yours last Fall describing a 
case similar to my own which had received 
benetit from the use of Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee. I at once changed my breakfast bev- 
erage from Java and Mocha to Postum and the 
effect was nothing short of marvelous. After 
using it less than a week I was free from 
morning attacks and in six months all my 
nervous symptoms had disappeared. 

I have demonstrated the fact that by fol- 
lowing your directions in making Postum 
Food Coffee any one can obtain as rich.a cup 
of coffee from Postum as from any of the 
imported brands, and may rest assured that 
they will escape the injurious effects of coffee 
and experience much benefit from the use of 
Postum.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


beer itself. 


that cools the 


Purity is Free | 


Schlitz beer costs the same as com- 
mon beer, so that purity is free to you. 
Yet purity costs us as much as the 


It requires absolute cleanliness. 
It compels us to filter even the air 
beer. 
carefully filter the beer, and ster- 
ilize every bottle after it is sealed. 

And the beer must be aged fer 
months in a temperature of 34 
degrees, for otherwise the beer 
would cause biliousness. 


Then we 





kinds. 


beer, if it’s pure. 

Barley-malt and hops—a half- 
digested food and a tonic. 

Your doctor says 
the weak must have 
it. Why not the 
strong? 

But don’t drink a 
germ-laden beer, when 
Schlitz is sold every- 
where. 

Ask for the brewery bottling. 


















Don’t let your dealer decide which beer you 
shall drink, for he makes most on the common 


Ask for Schlitz, for purity means healthful- 
ness, yet that purity is free. 


Not a beverage known to man is more healthful than 














deposit, state if 
Send us $1.00 the 64.35 or 64.85 
gunis wanted, give length of bar- 

rel and gauge desired, and we will 
send this guaranteed long 
distance single barrel shot- 

gun C.O.D., by express, 

subject to examina- 














fund your 81.00, Zz 
This Fine Gun 


is made by expert gun makers, every part and piece fitted 


ore-End, 





perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot loose or shaky, strong rigid steel frame built 
+ breech loading, barrel of finest 
crucible rolled steel, taper choke bored to size from the solid bar, latest improved top 
snap and rebounding hammer, best quality steel works, extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, 
heavy rubber butt plate, full pisto stip. thoroughly tested for pattern, penetration and 

n all we will furnish the same gun with latest im- 


extra solid to withstand the use of any NITRO POW DE 


strength extra or $4.85 

weighs Ibs. For 50c. proved automatic shell 
sible to reload and fire in rapid succes- 
sion. Order to-day or write for our 
up, double barrel shotguns at $8.85 up and oreryiies 


trices’ JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 


Prices, 






Special Gun Catalog 


Breech loading, made with finest blued crucible 
rolled steel barrel, taper ch 
from the solid bar and bored for any nitro powder. 


LONG DISTANCE save: SHOTGUN $432 


bored to size 


Choice of 80 or 82-inch barrel in 1% 

auge or 80-inch barrel in 16 gauge. 
GUARANTEED an accurate s ooter, 
a sure killer ata long distance and 
absolutely the bestgun 
in the world at any. 
where near the 























ejector which throws shellout automatically, making it pos- 


which contains ejector single barrel shot- 
guns at $8.85 up, non ejector gun at $3.50 


in rifles, revolvers, ammunition and sportsmen’s goods it 
50 to 166 and 285 to 289 
WEST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Learn to 
Illustrate 


In the best school. Opinions of 
pupils holding salaried positions 
with examples of their work free 
on application. Write to-day. 

The School of Illustration 
| 341 26 Van Buren Street, Chicago 











ARE YOU SHORT? 
Say Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 
“Worn inside the shoe,” 
Increase Height, Arch the 
Instep, Make Better Fitting 
SPR hoes, Remove Jar 


> ——— — in Walking. In- 
panzer SS) — dorsed by physi- 
cians, Simply placed in the heel, feltdown. Don’t require 


larger shoes. 1-2 in., 25c.; 3-4 in., 35c.; 1in., 50c. per pair. At 
shoeand department stores. REA D. Send name,sizeshoe, 
height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25 Elm St., Rochester. N. ¥. 





YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the pouitry businese just as we have if 
you tol low the same plans. We tell all 
ybout what we havedone and how wedid 
it, in our new year book, 

“Poultry for Profit” 
Gives cuts of every variety ot fowl, tovether 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and vena 
and eges for hatching, in season. © Cuis an 
plans for poultry houses. Itec#t too mu h money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents, 



















If you have a lik.ng or a nataral 
Talen: for Drawing. cut this out 
mail \ ith your address and 1eceive 
our FREE sample Lesson Circular 
with terms,and twenty Portraits of 
well-known artists & Ullustrators. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 








Studio 85 World Bld’, New York City, 








Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central 


? 














Don’t Take My 
Word for It, 


I’m Prejudiced! 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative 
people. 

They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertise- 
ments read well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 

They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation ; 
for obtaining proof of the most convincing kind, and when con- 
vinced that my System is better than any other and infinitely supe- 
rior to drugs and medicines for building and restoring perfect health, 
they place themselves in my hands with a confident belief in a suc- 
cessful issue—a hearty determination to second every effort | make 
in their behalf—that wins half the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it.is a sensible 
system. No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s bills, no 
time away from home or work, but just a systematic, natural develop- 
ment of every faculty, every organ, every function, till Nature’s nor- 
mal standard is reached. 

I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassitude into 
energy and mental dullness into life and activity. 

My System if followed intelligently and faithfully relieves the 
system of poisons and impurities by producing healthy digestion and 
assimilation; cures constipation, revitalizes the exhausted nerves; 
sends rich, red blood tingling to every extremity; puts sound muscle 
where muscle is needed; removes fat; gives erectness of carriage 
and springiness and grace to the walk; stimulates and builds up the 
tired brain; paints the cheek with the flush of robust health; builds 
up under-developed and undeveloped parts, and in fact, fits man, 
woman or child to Nature’s perfect mold. rtd 


I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds—yes, - 


thousands of others, because my System is Nature’s system—these 
results are as natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My System 
is for each individual; my instructions for you would be just as 
personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your 
own room just before retiring, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one-half so convincing 
as the unprejudiced testimony of men and women who have nothing 
to gain, every thing to lose by deception, whose reputations are 
beyond the shadow of suspicion. 


If you will send me your name and address I shall be pleased 


to mail you free, valuable information and detailed outline of my 
System, its principles and effects, and will not only send you testi- 
monial letters from pupils, but I will also pay the postage both for 
inquiry and reply so that you will not be at a cent of expense to con- 
vince yourself that the Swoboda System is a successful system. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


562 UNITY — CHICAGO 





From Canada to Florida 


Ottawa, Canapa, Feb. 21, 1902. 
Atos .P. Swosopa, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir:—I began taking your physical exercises about 
four months ago and the benefit I have received from them is 
simply wonderful. I can truthfully say that 1 am a new 
man in every respect, due entirely to carrying out systematic- 
ally the various exercises you from time to time sent me. 
When I commenced your exercises my muscles were flabby 
and the least exercise tired me; I was also a sufferer from 
constipation, but both have entirely disappeared and my 
muscles to-day are as hard‘as steel and I can take exercise 
which was before entirely beyond me. I. would specially 
recommend all office workers to take a course of your physical 
exercises and | can quite readily say that they will find that 
the investment will bring them.in grand returns.’ I intend 


‘ keeping them up and from time to time will acquaint vou 


with my progress. You are at liberty to refer any one to me 


and I will be pleased to write them of the great benefit | have 


received from your treatment, of which | can only speak in 
the highest terms. Believe me, 
Very truly yours, W..H. A. FRASER, 
of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants. 


Jacksonvitte, Fra., Aug. 22, 1901. 
Mr. Atos P. Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir:—After having taken your course of exercises for 


three months, I feel that I have given it a thorough trial and 
am frank: in saying that it has benefited me more than | 


‘expected. Inasmuch as my duties as manager of a ‘lumber 


manufacturing plant give me a great opportunity. for exercise, 
I did-not look for any decided increase in my measurements, 
but your exercises have hardened-my muscles, regulated my 
general physical condition and ‘made it possible for me to keep 
in good health without taking calomel jand quinine. | feel 
sure that your system is the simplest one for a person who 
wishes to take regular: exercise and I wish you the success 
you deserve with it. 
Very truly, A. G. CUMMER, 
of Cummer Lumber Co. 


¢ 








